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They have added something 
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twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
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in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 


movement that helps 
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“It would 
have been quite 
beyond my means” 


That is what a subscriber to the British 

United Provident Association wrote. “*7 he 

knowledge that I could count on generous re- 

imbursement from B.U.P.A. enabled me, during 

the recent serious illness of my wife, to engage 

private surgical and nursing facilities which would 

otherwise have been quite beyond my means and 

without which my wife would probably have died”’. ‘ 

B.U,P.A. is a non - profit - making 

organization which enables members pr a vate 

to afford private treatment in illness. 

Payments cover up to the total cost of 

pay-bed © and nursing-home _ bills, f I t 
surgeons’ fees and other charges. r Ca me uA 
Modest annual subscriptions. Graded 

scales. Over 700,000 persons covered. 


« @ 
Staff Group schemes can be arranged UU a U neH 


for employers on special terms. 
If you are under 65 and would like full details, please write to 
the address below quoting Ref. No. S.L.11 
President: THE RT. HON. VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, o.8.2.,c.5.,F.R.8. 


BRITISH UNITED Provident House. 
24/27 Essex Street, 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION London, W.C.2 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


1959 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the Patronave of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow and Wales Universities 


GREECE, LIBYA, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 14 tst April to 17th April, 1959 


Visitin VENICE, DELPHI, OSI0S LOUKAS, SPARTA, MISTRA, ERMA, cy CYRENE, 

08, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, RHODES, LINDOS, TROY, RUS, 

isTANBUL, SELJUK, EPHESUS or PRIENE, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, 
DELOS, OLYMPIA, DUBROVNIK, VENICE. 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE & TURKEY 


CRUISE No. 15 8th August to 2Ist August, 1959 


es veer, DUBROVNIK, CORFU, PALALOCASTRITSA DELPHI, OS108 LOUKAS, 
ONOS, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, 
MOKY ROS. ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELeusis OLYMPIA, VENICE. 


GREECE & TURKEY 


CRUISE No. 16 19th August to 3rd September, 1959 


Visitin: Buy" NIKOPOLIS, JANNINA DODONA, CORINTH, MYCENAE, TIRYNS, 

EPID KNOSSOS, SAN Ni, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, EPHESUS, "THASSOS, 

RAVALLA, HILLIPI, VO MOUNT PILI SKIATHOS, DEL TINOS, SYROS, 
ATHENS, DAP ELEusis, SOUNION, DELPHI, VENICE. 


GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 17 Ist September to 16th September, | 959 


Visiting VENICE, DELPHI, DELOS, PAROS, SKIATHOS, SKOPEL THASSOS, THE 
BOSPHORU ISTANBUL, | TROY, SAMOTHRAKI SAMOS, TIGANI, PATMOS, ATHENS, 
DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, EPIDAUROS, TIRYNS, MYCENAE, CORINTH, LOUTRAKI, 
OLYMPIA, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 
Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Classical Scholars 
who will give lectures on board and at various sites visited. 
Guest Lecturers accompanyin; ag ees include: Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. John Dancy, 
Mr. R. A. Fletcher, Mr. D. E. sevens, Mrs. Sybille E. Haynes, Sir Julian Huxiey, 
Miss Kathleen Kenyon, Mr. = Kinchin Smith, Mr. Michael Maciagan, Rev. A. G. Guy 
C. Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, Sir John Summerson, Mr. G. A. D. Tait, Rev. 
Lawrence Waddy, Sir John Wolfenden, Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
PRICES FROM 82 GNS. 
(INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 


260 (M59) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.! 
Telephone: MUSeum 6070 (12 lines) 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


SWEEPING DEMOCRATIC victories in the United 
States mid-term elections recalled the Roose- 
velt heyday: the Democrats made sure of 
majorities of about two to one in both Houses. 
A Negro clergyman from New York City got 
himself re-elected by running on both tickets: he 
will vote as a Democrat. Mr. Faubus, Governor 
| of Arkansas, also a Democrat, got back for his 
| third term. They will have much to talk about 
in the lobby. Senator Knowland’s defeat in Cali- 
| fornia puts paid to his Presidential ambitions; 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller’s defeat of Governor 
Harriman in New York—the Republicans’ one 
resounding victory—makes him Mr. Nixon’s chief 
rival for the Republican nomination. 


* 


LADY ELLIOT of Harwood is the first of the new 
life peers, male or female, to address the Upper 
House: she spoke on the growing importance of 
the under-developed areas in Asia and Africa. 
In‘the Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposed to increase public investment in order 
to decrease unemployment—now affecting more 
than half a million workers, said the Minister of 
Labour. The Wolfenden Report is to be debated 
before Christmas, and probably with the Whips 
off. Mr. Lennox-Boyd thought that the conduct 
of British troops in Cyprus had been such that 
the House ‘ought to be proud of them,” and the 
Prime Minister said that he still had hopes of 
fruitful talks with. Greece: meanwhile, more 
British soldiers and Greek Cypriots and an elderly 
British civilian were murdered. A. British. cor- 
poral was reduced to the ranks and sentenced to 
detention by court martial for distributing leaflets 
urging the security forces to take revenge on 
the Greeks. 





* 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION of the Grigg Committee, 
the Government proposed to review service pay 
and pensions every two years and to institute 
many immediate reforms. Teachers also got the 
promise of a small handout: the Burnham Com- 
mittee recommended more money now and a re- 
view of scales of pay later. It was announced 
that Mr. P. H. Newby, the novelist, is to take over 
the control of the Third Programme at the end of 
the month, succeeding Mr. John Morris: he sur- 
prised his interlocutors at a press conference by 
confessing to the ownership of a television set. 
« 

AT GENEVA, the three-Power conference on ending 
nuclear-weapon tests continued to discuss pro- 
cedure, but with some success: the three dele- 
gations agreed to discuss the ‘discontinuance’ of 
the tests, as lying happily half-way between the 
Western ‘suspension’ and the Soviet ‘cessation.’ 
No such victories for the sweet spirit of com- 
promise were reported from Nairobi, where the 
African-elected members of the Kenya Legislative 
Council walked out on Sir Evelyn Baring’s speech 
opening the new session; or from the Albert Hall. 
where Empire Loyalists again barracked Mr. Mac- 
millan, who had thought, he said, ‘that there wa 
a truce.” Mr. Diefenbaker left this country fo: 
Paris after what he called ‘a delightful visit.’ 


* 


THE POPE’S CORONATION was televised for the first 
time, and John XXIII wept at the thought that 
he might not see his native village again. 
In London, the Government decided to buy, for 
something like £1m., the vacant Hampton site in 
Trafalgar Square to provide an extension for the 
National Gallery and ‘preserve the character of 
the square.’ They could not forecast when the 
work would begin. The foxhunting season opened. 
The MCC scored the first victory of its Australian 
tour by beating South Australia by nine wickets. 
Oxford’s pirate boat-race crew hauled down the 
Jolly Roger,-and the President of the OUBC said 








he will not keelhaul the mutinceers. 
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LETHARGY ON THE LEFT 


FURTHER rise in the gold and dollar reserves 

in October brought them to the highest figure 
recorded for the last seven years; and as ‘Mr. 
Wilson and other Opposition speakers discovered 
during the economic debate, this makeS an un- 
satisfactory background for’ an attack on the 
Government. The truth is that the policies adopted 
by the Government since the autumn of 1957, 
especially the use of Bank rate, have succeeded 
remarkably. From near-catastrophe our economic 
position has been transformed to one of strength. 
The £ is held in such high regard that foreigners 
are daily expecting news of some further move 
towards convertibility; at home, the dire prophe- 
cies of recession and slump have proved false. 
There has been a pause in the gradual expansion 
of the economy, and that is all. 

Even so, there are clearly a number of points 
on which the Government remains vulnerable, 
and on which, one would have thought, the 
Labour Party might have attacked. The future 
both of our export trade and of the level of prices 
is uncertain, and the Chancellor wisely made 
no rash promises about either. Yet within the last 
six months the Government has done a great deal 
to encourage the public to spend more. Banks 
have been awakened from their deep sleep lasting 
some twenty years, and are at last competing with 
each other to lend money again. There are now 
no restrictions on the hire-purchase industry, 
which is going all out to get more business. But 
it should be emphasised that these changes have 
been pushed through before prices have been 
stabilised, let alone held steady for any length of 
time. Price stability has been promised; but - its 
achievement is-far from certain. 

Again, these various stimulants to consumption, 
which may prove to be extremely powerful, must 
make some difference to the attractiveness of the 
home market compared with the export trade. 
Exports are not doing well at the moment, as they 
are earning us about 6 per cent. less than this 
time last year. In part this reflects the generally 
slacker conditions in international trade. Still, 
there is room for some misgivings here, and one 
might have expected the Opposition to exploit 
them. It is even more curious that so little atten- 
tion seems to have been paid to the extraordinary 
failure of the Paymaster-General. Mr. Maudling 
has taken the best part of two years to leave us in 
precisely the position in the European Free Trade 
Area negotiations which it was clear at the outset 
we must at all costs avoid. Conservative com- 
placency and British exporters will receive a bad 
shock if the tariff barriers go up against us in 
Europe next year. All this would have made good 
material for the Opposition’s case, but most of it 
went for little. Mr. Wilson touched on it lightly, 


-but scored his only effective debating point when 


he pointed to the contradiction between the Gov- 


ernment’s eagerness to encourage people to buy 


and its anxiety about further increases in wages. 
This seems to be an issue on which the Govern- 
ment should make up its mind. 

Instead of vigorously drawing attention to this 
and other inconsistencies, the Opposition chose 
to ride its three favourite hobby-horses, all of 
which are non-starters, if only from old age and 
exhaustion. The successes since the autumn of 
1957, it argues, are due to the fall in commod.iy 
prices, and not to government policies: all that 
these policies have done is to lead to stagnation 
and unemployment. Mr. Heathcoat Amory dis- 
posed of the charge of stagnation without diifi- 
culty. It is absurd, he said. to talk of stagnation 
when investment, spending and savings are all 
running at record levels. So it is, but the Chancel- 
lor would have done well to emphasise the trend 
of investment. The Government’s critics, aided by 
one or two amateur inquiries into the fuiure 
course of capital investment, have managed to 
present a picture of declining investment. In fact, 
capital investment in the second quarter of this 
year was not only higher than a year earlier tt 
also showed ‘a greater increase than had b2en 
recorded in the same period of 1957. The pres*nt 
rate is, as the Chancellor observed, not unsatis- 
factory; though, at the same time, he is wisely 
taking the precaution of encouraging the national- 
ised industries to bring forward some of their 
modernisation and re-equipment schemes. The 
Labour Party’s position on this is paradoxical. It 
is apparently anxious for companies to add fresh 
factory space to what they already have while at 
the same time resenting any measures to give the 
public the extra money to buy the goods which 
would be produced. 

Mr. Macleod, by comparison, made heavy 
going of the issue of unemployment. A surfeit of 
statistics which must have confused the House was 
notable only because it omitted the one figure 
which mattered. The figure of 500,000 unem- 
ployed includes a very large number of men and 
women who are changing from one job to another. 
This is particularly true of the industries con- 
nected with defence, and of the cotton industry. 
It is inevitable that fewer people should be em- 
ployed in these fields, but it takes some time for 
them to find fresh work. Real unemployment. in 
the sense of people out of work for more than 
two months, continues to be remarkably small-— 
still well under 1 per cent. of the civilian labour 
force. Nor is there much that the Opposition 
do with the jibe about the ‘luck’ the Governr 
has enjoyed because of the fall in comm 
prices. Commodity prices began to fall more ih.u 
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six months before the crisis of 1957, and not, as 
seems to be suggested, after that crisis developed. 
Moreover, what matters here, for the strength of 
the gold reserves, is the progress of the whole 
sterling area, taken together. The remarkable 
thing is that in spite of lower commodity prices, 
which have made a number of sterling countries 
poorer, we have still recovered so well. Mr. Heath- 
coat Amory gently reminded the Opposition of 
the old saying that one of the qualities of a good 
general was to have good luck, and that it was 
amazing how we had nothing but bad luck from 
1946 to 1951. 

So, for the moment, the Government is on top 
of the economic problem. Its policy of gradual 
easement is likely to be continued throughout the 
winter. The real test will come with the Budget, 
which already seems to offer the opportunity for 
drastic reforms of taxes. It is to be hoped that by 
_ then the Labour Party will be able to make some 
sort of a challenge in the House. Unfortunately 
the Left has at the moment nothing to say. In 
economic affairs its thinking seems to be suffering 
from—shall we say?—stagnation. 


Small Farmers 


HE Government’s plan for special help for the 
os farmer was published as a White Paper 
this week. It is based on principles differing very 
little from those put forward in this journal last 
July. The ‘marginal production’ schemes are to be 
scrapped, and financial help, with an upper limit 
of £1,000 for any one farmer, will be made avail- 
able subject to three conditions: 

(1) The size of the farm must be between 20 

and 100 acres. 

(2) The business of the farm must require not 
less than 250 and not more than 450 ‘standard 
man days’ to effect its annual turnover. (The ‘stand- 
ard man day’ is an artificial concept of the agri- 
cultural economist’s, but constitutes in fact a 
perfectly reasonable and simply applied rule of 
thumb. Roughly, the minimum figure would sup- 
port a business earning £200 to £250 a year, while 
the maximum might support earnings up to £600 
or £700 a year.) 

(3) The essential basis for receiving ‘aid .under 
this scheme will be that the farmer concerned will 
put forward, and after approval carry out, a gradu- 
ated plan for improving the earning capacity of his 
farm. 

In addition, there is a supplementary scheme, 
designed as an interim measure to help those 
small farmers for whom, for one reason or 
another, farm improvement plans are not imme- 
diately practicable, or who will be specially hard 
hit by the cancellation of the ‘marginal produc- 
tion’ scheme. 

The expressed intention of the main scheme is 
to help those who need help and not those who 
don’t (a new principle in agricultural assistance), 
and to help those who can be put on their feet, 
and not those who can’t. The weakness of the 
proposals lies in the introduction of the supple- 
mentary scheme. It is perhaps reasonable to offer 
some temporary help to those farmers who are not 
eligible under the new scheme and who were bene- 
fiting under the ‘marginal production’ scheme. But 
to introduce a loophole through which farmers 
‘for whom approved farm business plans are not 
immediately practicable’ can nevertheless benefit 
is to undermine the fundamental principle on 
which the whole plan is based, namely, that help 
should be available only to those who can show 
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that it will transform their farms into sound 
economic units. Help given on any other basis 
should only be help to get out. A rare opportunity 
has been missed to offer some inducement to the 
unsuccessful small farmer to leave his farm, and 
to ensure that his uneconomic holding is not 
immediately reoccupied. 

It is right to insist that the cost of these schemes 
should be met from the total of farm guarantees; 
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the NFU have already objected to this principle 
and thei objection has been very properly over. 
ruled. But the amount spent in the first year wil 
probably fall far short of the £6 million allowed 
for the estimate in the White Paper of 25.1) 
applications in twelve months makes far too |iit/: 
allowance for the deeply ingrained suspicion of 
authority which characterises the smallholder «| 
over the world. 


The Three Nixons 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Harry S. TRUMAN has been 
celebrating, gaily and busily, 
the tenth anniversary of his 
almost wholly unexpected elec- 
tion as President of the United 
States. Mixing wisdom and 
nonsense in roughly equal parts, 
he has been making the same 
sort of speeches he made in 1948, trying to inflict 
on Mr. Eisenhower the opposition Congress that 
was the curse of his own existence when ‘he 
was running a decade ago. 

The Nostradamuses were as certain this time 
that his side would win as they were that it 
would lose in 1948, and we now know they had 
found better stars to guide them. By the same 
tokens, we know that it was foolhardy for the 
present Vice-President to attempt the role that 
Mr. Truman played in 1948. For by far the most 
interesting thing about this campaign was the 
behaviour of Mr. Nixon and the attempt he made 
to apply Harry Truman’s tactics. He made no 
pretence at being anything but imitative; in fact, 
scarcely a day went by when he did not point 
out to his audiences that in throwing everything 
he could lay his hands on at the Democrats, in 
conceding to them nothing except that they are 
formidable adversaries, in damning them all to 
hell and gone as many times in as many places 
a day as the fastest means of travel could take 
him, in accepting no sentimental baloney about 
putting foreign policy or anything else ‘above 
partisan politics, he was only following the 
example and the sage counsel of his teacher, 
Harry S. Truman. 

Truman, he has told everyone, is ‘a great fighter’ 
(this accolade upsets no Republicans, for in this 
Christian country we always honour Satan as a 
hard campaigner) and a ‘champ who doesn’t quit 
when the going gets rough.’ Reporters travelling 
with Mr. Nixon say that he even followed 
Truman’s custom of starting the day, very early, 
with a brisk walk through city streets, and tossing 
observations on the way things were going over 
his shoulder at the journalists scurrying along 
behind. One wonders what will happen next to 
make flattery more sincere. 

Of course, Mr. Nixon was not running for 
President, as Mr. Truman was in 1948; a lot of 
other people were running for a lot of other 
offices, and he was merely trying to help them. 
It has never been demonstrated that one man 
can help another win an election. Mr. Truman 
himself has often failed dismally. But, of course, 
Mr. Nixon really is, in the larger, deeper, more 
spiritual sense, rumning like mad for the Presi- 


New York 
dency, and this is what makes the whole alfair 
interesting. 

An element that Mr. Truman has always 
brought to his campaigns, his own or other men’s 
is relish. This Mr. Nixon has generally lacked, 
and all who knew him at the start of the present 
campaign knew that he took a most melancholy 
view of the tasks before him. For he has always 
known that the one thing that might lose him 
the Republican nomination in 1960 would be the 
conviction, among the convention delegates, that 
however true blue a Republican he mighi be, 
however admirable a person, he was not a 
winner. He feared the fate ef the late Senator 
Taft, who was by far the most beloved figure 
in the party and its unchallenged leader between 
Presidential elections, but who was three times 
denied the nomination because those who ad- 
mired him didn’t believe he could win. Nixon 
has had visions of coming to such an end him- 
self, and the last thing he wanted, a couple of 
months ago, was to be identified with a bunch 
of losers in the last election before he makes his 
big try. 

But he could not ignore the call of the party, 
and so he has had to do what for him is a rather 
sad thing. He has had to destroy the image of 
the ‘new,’ regenerate Nixon—the politician- 
turned-statesman, the lightweight-turned-heavy- 
weight—and re-create the Nixon remembered 
from 1950 and 1952. The broken image was that 
of a young man of large affairs, a maker of 
thoughtful speeches at classy universities, an 
intimate of glamorous foreigners like U Nu and 
Nehru and of important men in South America. 
The old Nixon did low things, like trying to get 
the Secretary of the Army to knuckle under to 
Senater McCarthy or throwing out hints that a 
lovely Liberal actress who opposed him was a 
Communist; the refinished Nixon was concerned 
with large affairs—peace, disarmament, the har- 
mony of the races, the welfare of the poor. etc. 
It was the pull of the Presidency that was 
responsible for the ‘new’ Nixon (not that it is 
purely cynical; the Presidency has that effect on 
many men, and most men find it more fun to be 
large-minded), but now there has been a counter- 
pull and the old Nixon is back. The campaign 
called for a fighter, and the fear of being ditched 
in 1960 as a chronic loser called for the kind of 
display of fighting qualities that would make it 
hard to hold him, Nixon, even in part responsible 
for any defeats there may be this year. 

At any rate, he has been back at the old stand. 
He took a more militant position on Quemoy thaa 
Secretary Dulles im, the first days of the crisis; 
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then, when Dulles and the President started back- 
ing away, he said the peace-loving administration 
had kept us out of war. When Dulles and the 
President, trying to hold on to a bit of Demo- 
cratic support, began to disown Nixon’s use of 
foreign-policy issues, Nixon demanded their en- 
dorsement of his strategy and got it. He has been 
squeezing campaign contributions out of Mid- 
Western bankers by scaring the wits out of them 
with talk of the spending orgies that will follow 
an increase of Democratic seats in Congress. He 
hasn't exactly revived McCarthyism, but the 
word ‘Radical’ has, been on his lips a great deal 
lately, close to the word ‘Democrat.’ He has been 
kneeing, gouging, kicking and hitting right around 
the belt if not below it. 

Before he began all this, he gave the ‘new’— 
or perhaps one should now say the ‘middle’— 
Nixon one last fling. He issued a statement on 
foreign policy expressing the hope that the ad- 
ministration would not yield to democratic 


(small ‘d’) dogma. There was much talk about 
public opinion on. the Quemoy question, and 
Nixon said, in a bold, statesmanlike way, that 
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public opinion, however much it was to be re- 
spected, ‘can never be considered the decisive 
factor in determining the course of policy.’ And 
he went on: 

If we indulge in the kind of thinking which 
assumes that foreign-policy decisions should be 
made on the basis of opinion polls, we might 
as well decide now to surrender our position of 
world leadership . . . and become a second-rate 
nation. . . . It is the responsibility of a leader 
to lead public opinion—not just to follow it. 
He must get all the facts before making a de- 
cision and then he must develop support for that 
decision among the people by making the facts 
known to them. 

It sounded as if he were voicing dissatisfaction 
with a well-known American leader of the present 
day. And it sounded as if he were saying that 
he, the Vice-President, was a resolute man and 
one fit to lead a democratic society bécause he 
would not bend before temporary majorities, but 
would create majorities where none had been 
before. There is little doubt that he has such gifts. 
But as he shuffles ‘new,’ ‘middle’ and ‘old’ 
Nixons about, he revives all of the old concerns 
about the quality of his principles. 


An Open Letter on Pasternak 


(To the Soviet Minister of Culture, Moscow) 


Dear MR. MIKHAILOV, 

The best-known writers of this country and of 
other countries have already protested in general 
terms about the treatment of Mr. Pasternak by 
your authorities. May a rank-and-file member 
of our own Society of Authors try to bridge the 
gap between us, to tell you as calmly as possible, 
what it is about the Soviet attitude that we find 
not merely distasteful, but also almost incompre- 
hensible? 

It is perfectly true that a Nobel Prize is not 
an infallible literary judgment. You do well to 
complain that Tolstoy and Chekhov never re- 
ceived it. (Yet even as you speak of Chekhov, 
your own recent ‘definitive’ edition of his diaries 
omits a long passage, on the grounds that it com- 
pares British colonial rule favourably with that of 
the Tsars.) Many of the awards, just the same, 
have been admirable. Nor have they gone always 
to ‘reactionary’ writers, as you well know. What 
is more important is that there are cases, as 
with Pasternak, in which world literary opinion 
has been so powerful and so nearly unanimous 
that even academies have been swayed by it: 
even Communists, as in their Italian party organ, 
have admitted that Pasternak is of ‘Nobel stature.’ 
Yet the award has been described in your 
Literary Gazette as ‘a carefully thought-out 
ideological diversion.’ The Swedish selectors have 
been openly stated to be under the orders of 
American provocateurs. 

This shows a grave, and possibly a fatal, mis- 
understanding of the non-Soviet world. English 
writers have been awarded Stalin and Lenin 
prizes. These are of a much more political 
character, and all the recipients have been on or 
near the Communist Party line. Yet they have 
not been victimised. We would all rally to defend 
the most provocative writer against any attempt 
by the authorities to suppress his work. In main- 
taining this sort of freedom in literature, we feel 
we do a service to the community as a whole. 
“Karl Marx wrote: “The censored press . . . fe- 


mains bad, even when giving good products . . . 
a free press remains good even when giving bad 
products. A eunuch will always be an incomplete 
man, even if he has got a good voice. Nature re- 
mains good, even when giving birth to monsters.’ 
How much more does this apply to literature! 

It is hard to believe that you understand the 
effect on us of the spectacle of a powerful State 
assembling all its organs of pressure and pub- 
licity to crush one silenced man. A brave man, 
too, as we know from his refusal to sign the 
vilification of the groundlessly executed marshals. 
Few other writers then dared withhold their 
signatures. And when we read of the writers of 
Moscow being assembled to condemn Pasternak 
(‘unanimously’), we may feel that though things 
are not as bad as in the Thirtes, it would still 
require much courage to stand out. The whole 
thing seems to us solely a demonstration of the 
Government’s power, and as such quite worth- 
less. Who exactly is to be impressed by this farce? 
We, in the West? The Soviet public? Or the 
writers themselves?-Can you not see that while 
Dr. Zhivago remains unpublished in Russia, de- 
nunciations of it to your public are meaningless? 
Nobel Prizewinner Yeats, in a poem against 
British imperialism, countered pro-British argu- 
ments with the flat: 

But who is there to argue that 

Now Pearse is deaf and dumb? 
The circumstances are different. Pearse, the 
leader of an armed revolt in time of war, had 
been shot7Pasternak, the writer of an unorthodox 
book, has been called a traitor, but I imagine 
that there is no real question of penal measures. 
Yet the unanswerable silences carry the same 
weight. ‘ 

Mr. Khrushchev a year or two ago urged 
‘peaceful competition’ on a world scale between 
his ideas and those of others. But how can that 
mean anything if no book is to be published in 
the USSR unless’ it accepts the principles of your 
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regime? I lament your treatment of Past>: nak 
not only as a personal injustice to a great man, 
and a cruel blow to Russian literature, but also 
as a sign that there are still forces powerful 
enough to seal off the mind of the Soviet people, 
in a sort of siege mentality, from the roughage 
of variety in ideas. They cannot be treated as 
children for ever, and when they eventually read 
Dr. Zhivago they will not thank you for having 
kept it from them, even if they disagree with 
all it says. 

ROBERT CONQUEST 


Partnership v. Apartheid 
By T. R. M: CREIGHTON 


fen Central African Federation will elect a 
new Federal Parliament and Government on 
November 12. There are thirty-six Africans to 
every European, but 96 per cent. of the electorate 
wil | be European, 4 per cent. African, supposing 
that all qualified Africans register. So far, from 
a mixture of apathy and disillusion at the ineffec- 
tiveness of African voting power, only a minute 
proportion has done so. 

The United Federal Party (Welensky) is almost 
certain to win. Its only serious opponent, the 
Dominion Party (Winston Field), is likely to win 
at least a quarter of the seats, possibly many 
more. These two parties are contesting every seat 
in Northern and Southern Rhodesia. The United 
Federal Party is unopposed in three of the six 
Nyasaland seats. The (fairly liberal, Capricorn- 
influenced, inter-racial) Constitution Party is con- 
testing five seats only; the ultra-Right-wing Con- 
federate Party only two. Neither Mr. Todd's 
modestly enlightened United Rhodesia Party nor 
the ‘extreme Black nationalist’ African Congress 
is fighting any. 

As the Central African Examiner writes, there 
is really only one fundamental electoral issue. 
‘that of race relations, of partnership versus 
apartheid. . . . Every Rhodesian knows that the 
very raison d’étre of the Dominion Party is that 
it offers a “tougher” policy towards Africans.’ 
The Dominion Party also stands for declaring 
the Federation independent, irrespective of the 
wishes of the British Government, either imme- 
diately if its demand for a more illiberal con- 
stitution for Northern Rhodesia is not met or 
later if Britain hangs back on_ granting full 
Dominion status in 1960. Welensky is committed 
to attaining Dominion status in 1960, but has left 
himself more loopholes for escape and probably 
hopes the electorate will have forgotten about it 
all by then anyhow. The Dominion Party is in 
some ways more realistic in African policy, being 
prepared to see Nyasaland a fully Black State 
within the Federation, and parts of Northern 
Rhodesia under largely Black control, in return 
for complete White supremacy in the Copperbelt 
and Southern Rhodesia (enlightened apartheid, in 
fact, if there is such a thing). The United Federal 
Party stands for a continuation of ‘partnership’ 
on the present basis of actual White supremacy, 
‘the maintenance of European standards’ and the 
slowest possible development of African political 
rights. The Congress considers that this inter- 
pretation of partnership is virtual apartheid. But 
then, they are ‘extremists.’ There is no chance 
of real partnership in the Federation for many 
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years to come, but the balance of voting between 
the United Federal and Dominion Parties will be 
a highly significant indication of whether European 
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opinion is prepared to move, however slowly, in 
that direction or is edging self-destructively to- 
wards increased racial chauvinism, 


<i A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE TONE OF the Grigg Re- 

port on conditions in the 

AN services is most engaging: it 

. really sounds as though it 
were written to be read. And 

its recommendations are 

generally sensible, though the fact that some of 
them have had to be made at all (that the kitbag 
and the ‘raincoat /groundsheet should disappear 
and that other ranks should no longer have to 
bring their own cutlery to meals) is a depressing 
condemnation of the forces’ inertia when nobody 
chivvies them. But the real problem for the future 
is hardly touched upon. In my own experience 
—and to judge by letters to the Spectator—the 
feature of service life that is most destructive of 
morale is the way in which young men are lured 
by the tempting inducements offered into signing 
on for long terms. When, for one reason or 
another—perhaps because they lose interest or 
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A UNIQUE COMPETITION FOR SHERRY DRINKERS 
Are you one of those people who never win anything? Then here’s 
your chance for redress—a simple competition in which you can’t 
lose ! Imagine that you have been invited to take part in a panel 
game on TV. Your fellow-teamsters are Mrs. Emma Sippitt, the 
well-known cleaning personality, and Master ‘Crazyman’ Crump, 
the singing delinquent. Your opponents are Raymond Gatepost 
Lady Chocker and Professor Firkin. 

Here are your questions: answer (a) (b) or (c): 

Round One: If somebody offered you a/agar would you (a) drink 
it (b) plant flowers in it (c) refuse it. 

Round Two: Where docs Sherry come from? (a) Jerez (b) An- 
dalusia (c) Spain. 

Round Three: What is a Palomino? (a) A friendly Italian (b) a 
grape vine (c) an edible sea-worm. 

Round Four: If a man invited you to see his bodega would you 
(a) slap his face (b) change the subject (c) go and take a friend. 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 


Check your answers against the list below and then whatever the 
result, send us your name and address. You will be awarded a 
copy of Mackenzie's famous booklet entitled “Sherry Comes from 
Spain”. Acclaimed by the critics (see earlier Mackenzie advertise- 
ment). “Sherry Comes from Spain” wil’ tell you all you should 
know about sherry, and will prove invaluable if ever you really 
take part in a TV panel game (providing you are asked appropriate 
questions). 
ANSWERS 1 (6)—it’s a trough used for pressing grapes. 

2 Trick quesion! All answers are correct. 

3 (6) 

4 (O—he’s obviously a sherry shipper! 
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because some other opportunity beckons—they 
want to leave, they are not allowed to do so; and 
they stay on in disruptive discontent. Now that 
the forces are benefiting from a decided improve- 
ment in conditions of service, this is less serious 
than it was a few years ago, when frustration 
—in the navy, in particular—was frequently and 
often violently expressed. But it is essentially a 
bad principle to bribe young men fresh from 
school to accept long-term engagements which 
they may later regret. It is often argued that 
trained men cannot be released at whim: the 
answer is that, given that the reforms proposed 
in reports like this one (I would like to see it 
made an annual event) are made, there would be 
no risk of their leaving. On the contrary, I imagine 
that demand would begin to exceed supply. 
* * + 
THE CORONATION Of the new Pope was seen on 
television by at least ten million people, I under- 
stand. | wonder how many of them shared my 
feeling that there was a striking contrast between 
the restrained, measured prose in which Mr. 
Richard Dimbleby and Father Agnellus Andrews 
described the significance of the ceremony and 
the relaxed and chatty confusion which was 
actually pictured on the screen, especially in the 
close-ups? We are continually being told that the 
Latin countries have a much more natural talent 
for ritual and display than the embarrassed and 
self-conscious British. But the Coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth (though perhaps not the Coro- 
nation of her father) was a masterpiece of plan- 
ning and organisation. On the screen, the Coro- 
nation of Pope John XXIII was full of minor 
hitches, voluble arguments and false starts. There 
was one papal official, never identified as far as 
I could hear by the commentators, who spent the 
whole ceremony endlessly whispering into ears 
and nudging ribs. Just before the Coronation 
he had a discussion with the two Cardinals flank- 
ing the Pope, apparently about the right time at 
which they should remove and then replace their 
mitres. For a few moments one of them seemed 
to have accepted his advice while the other con- 
tinued to refuse. I was also surprised, remember- 
ing the rigid control of the press and television 
in Westminster Abbey, by the burly man in 
morning dress, bearing a strong likeness to 
Mussolini, who stood imperturbably a foot from 
the Pope’s right ear taking photographs through- 
out the actual crowning and waving away minor 
ecclesiastics who obstructed his view. This is the 
sort of detail | would have liked to have explained 
to me by the commentators, but perhaps they did 
not have such a good view, or perhaps such a 
good set, as I had. 
*~ * * 

LAST WEEK it was announced that one Christopher 
Glinsky had been awarded ‘a substantial sum’ of 
damages against Detective Chief Superintendent 
Herbert Sparks and Detective Superintendent 
John Manning for false imprisonment. Shortly 
afterwards, after a nine-day trial, a jury awarded 
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him £2,600 damages against another policemin, 
Detective Sergeant David Mclver, for maliciou 
prosecution and false imprisonment. Actions of 
this sort against the police are rare, and on any 
view this was a highly newsworthy case; it was 
also, as the Judge and Mr. Rees-Davies, counsel 
for Glinsky, told the jury, a case of ‘great public 
importance.’ One would haye expected, therefore, 
that the dailies and some of the Sunday papers 
would have carried detailed reports. The reporters 
were certainly present in court, yet, except for 
the opening day and the announcement of the 
verdict, the case was hardly reported at all, ex. 
cept in The Times Law Reports. Why? The press 
is not normally reluctant to report the actions 
of our policemen. Nowadays whenever there js 
a sensational crime we are given the name and 
Christian name of the officer in charge of the 
case and we are daily reassured that Detective 
Superintendent So-and-so has spent a useful day 
continuing his inquiries. Sometimes we even get 
photographs of criminals being arrested, photo. 
graphs which are not official but which could 
not have been taken without police connivance. 
In other words, the public relations of Scotland 
Yard are very good—on a par, indeed, with those 
of the Prime Minister. I am not, of course, com- 
plaining that the Yard did not publicise the 
Glinsky case, but the virtual silence of the press 
seems to me sinister 


THE PUBLICATION of Sir Robert Fraser’s annual 
congratulatory address to Sir Robert Fraser, 
otherwise known as the Independent Television 
Authority’s annual report, happened to coincide 
this v-ar with the news that Granada has asked 
Sir Lionel Heald to investigate charges that one 
of its quiz programmes was rigged; and there 
is a closer connection between the two events 
than mere temporal coincidence. Whatever may 
be the outcome of Sir Lionel’s investigations, 
Granada has already admitted that contestants 
were primed, in the sense that they were told 
what books they should read—a common, per- 
haps universal, practice in this type of quiz where 
the money is big. The practice is not in itself 
Offensive: what is wrong, to my mind, is that 
viewers are not told, because the attraction of 
the programmes depends on viewers believing that 
these supermen (or women) have wonderfu! en- 
cyclopedic minds. This is on a par with the 
growing practice, to which I have referred before, 
of passing off telerecorded shows as ‘live. 


THE REASON, | repeat, that standards are siiding 
in this way is that the Independent Tele, ision 
Authority has become so anxious te boost itself 
at the expense of the BBC—in the hope, among 
other things, of collaring the third network when 
it is established—that it is winking at things 
which, though they may not contravene the letter 
of the Act, nevertheless do violence to its spirit. 
I do not blame Sir Robert Fraser; he has shown 
himself a skilful fighter for his organisation, and 
much though I deplore some samples of the end- 
product, I have to admit he has a much better 
idea of what television can do than has the opp0- 
sition at Lime Grove. But the Independent T cle 
vision Authority should guide commercial tcle- 
vision. At present it is no more effective in this 
than is the TUC in dealing with its member 
unions. 
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I HAVE MORE than once broken a lance, off as well 
as on these pages, with John Irwin, the Asso- 
ciated Television producer—and no doubt will 
do so again, his views and mine on the functions 
of Channel Nine being very different. But, meet- 
ing him last week, I was disconcerted to find 
that he thought a letter printed in the recent con- 
troversy in the Spectator went beyond the bounds 
of fair comment. Where comment ceases to be 
‘fair’ in such matters is admittedly hard to decide. 
I have never understood why a critic should be 
allowed to excoriate the performances and 
abilities of actors or- politicians, in a way that 
could be most damaging to their prospects; 
whereas he is not allowed so much as to hint that 
a member of, say, the medical profession is less 
than competent at his job. But though convention 
permits criticism of television producers, there 
was certainly no intention (quite apart from the 
fact that our correspondents’ views are their own) 
to cast doubts on the character or professional 
competence or integrity of Mr. Irwin, whose work 
I have known and admired since his BBC days, 
when he produced the admirable In the News 
programme. Mr. Irwin, who for a time was tele- 
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vision critic of the Spectator, has been respon- 
sible—apart from the programmes I was com- 
plaining about, like Keep it in the Family— 
for such courageous new ideas as the A. J. P. 
Taylor lectures. 
+ . 

LORD ATTLEE is a remarkably prolific journalist. 
As well as a contribution to the Fabian Journal 
and his admirable examination of the life and 
character of Lord Montgomery in the Observer 
last Sunday, the current number of the National 
and English Review has an agreeable essay by 
him on King George VI. He says of the King 
that ‘his judgment was excellent and I cannot 
recall his putting a foot wrong.’ But apart from 
his praise of George VI, the piece is written in 
Lord Attlee’s usual laconic style and contains 
such typically effective Attleeisms as ‘Admitting 
that hereditary right is illogical and, if you will, 
an out-of-date anomaly in a modern State, 
nevertheless its justification is that it works well 
in practice. The only valid objection is that it 
promotes snobbery, but this is a general human 
failing and I have yet to icarn that it does not 
exist in republics.” PHAROS 


Rose Macaulay 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


OSE MACAULAY was one of what is now, alas, 
R: very small number of persons whom I have 
always known of as grown-up. My headmaster 
had a passionate admiration for her writings, 
large chunks of which, with his remarkable but 
never quite accurate verbal memory, he knew by 
heart, and we were at school largely brought up 
on her. I think that we probably heard more 
about her than about any other living author, 
and one of Dr. Alington’s favourite passages, 
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which he was constantly quoting, was the passage 
in Potterism, which describes a house-party 
whose members have nothing in common save 
that they have none of them read the Bible— 
some of them because they thought it out of date 
and therefore unscientific, some of them because 
they thought it a Protestant book and therefore 
uncatholic, some because they had long since 
ceased to read anything, the reasons all differ- 
ing, the consequence that the Bible remained 
unread alone remaining constant. At about the 
same time I came across an admirably amusing 


article by her in the old Guardian, in which in 
the same spirit she ragged off the fashionable 
denigration of Anglican Morning Prayer alike 
by sacramentalists on the one side and by secu- 
larists on the other. She described amusingly how 
in reaction she had got hold of a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and read through the service of 
Matins and found it, as she thought, ‘rather a 
good service.’ I am not quite sure what was Rose 
Macaulay's professed religious position at that 
time, more than thirty years ago. I fancy that it 
was somewhat undefined, but the two jokes are 
admirable exemplars of her formula of humour 
as she preserved ‘it right up to the end. 

It would be indeed unjust to one of the most 
exuberant humorists of our time to suggest that 
she always joked according to formula. Yet, 
roughly, the jokes in which she most delighted 
and by which she most delighted us did fall into 
two classes. The world was to her an odd and 
adventurous place in which, happily, unexpected 
things did sometimes happen. So there were the 
jokes of mere absurdity—Aunt Dot, for instance, 
getting off her camel on her return from High 
Mass. The other class of jokes were the jokes not 
of absurdity but of reason. Reason in her view 
ought always to be king. There are those who say 
that it is rare to find such appreciation and respect 
for reason in a woman. Whether that in general 
be true or not we need not discuss. If it is true, 
then she most certainly had a masculine mind, 
but there have been few people who had a keener 
sense of reason than Rose Macaulay. All her 
satirical jokes are jokes in mockery of the misuse 
of reason. She thought—we need not argue 
whether she was right or wrong—that the Buch- 
manites misused reason: that their contentions 
did not add up. That being so, they were legiti- 
mate targets for satire in Going A broad. The same 
was true of the sentimental and unreal search 
after ‘higher things’ satirised in Crewe Train. 
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The young French children in The World My 
Wilderness, brought up under the Resistance, 
when they come to London and play about among 
the bomb sites, get into scrapes which are 
appallingly embarrassing for their elder relations. 
But their faults in character arise logically out 
of the faults of their elders. Granted the way in 
which they were brought up, there was a logic 
in what they did, inconvenient as it may have 
been for their suffering elders. 

One always understood that for some years 
before her death she was a most devoutly prac- 
tising Anglican, and I am not quite clear what 
she meant when in a recent Frankly Speaking 
interview on television she described herself as ‘a 
High Church agnostic.’ It was clearly intended to 
be a whimsical phrase, and she probably meant 
little more than that the gravely pious sometimes 
made upon her demands that a little stretched 
her sense of humour. Certainly I do not think 
the reader of The Towers of Trebizond can doubt 
that she was there expressing ex corde a faith 
that was unhesitatingly held. Through that book, 
mixed in with much excellent fooling, runs the 
central theme that man cannot divide his soul 
into compartments and be content to be vicious 
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in one place, confident that he can remain vir- 
tious elsewhere. Sin is an infection and, if not 
eradicated, spreads and corrupts the whole soul. 
The sinner, who has surrendered to adultery, as 
a result, when she comes to state her religious 
position, states it in a fashion subtly more crude 
than the truth, and, in the end, having failed to 
exercise self-control over her sexual desires, fails 
to exercise self-control in her impatience with the 
bus driver and by her failure encourages her lover 
to take the driving risk which proves fatal. 

Yet Rose Macaulay was certainly not a writer 
of tracts. Nor was she one of those pious 
humorists who try to joke their readers or 
listeners into conversion. She made jokes because 
she found them funny—and indeed they were ex- 
tremely funny. But also she made jokes because 
that was the only way in which she found it 
possible to talk about this world. This world was 
of its nature a funny place—the home of fallen 
man—a place made to be ruled by reason and 
in fact ruled by unreason. So long as we live in 
such a world there is nothing that we can do but 
laugh at it, but beyond there stand the Towers 
of Trebizond, where ‘all manner of things will 
be well.’ 


Jordan’s Future 


By ROY JENKINS, MP 


BRITISH troops 
have gone from 
Jordan, and many 
commentators 
have used the oc- 
casion to discuss 
the future of the 
regime in Amman 
or to evaluate 
what has_ been 
achieved by the 
three months’ oc- 
cupation.. In_ last 
week’s House of 
Commons debate 
one back-bench 
Tory MP credited King Hussein’s government not 
merely with stability but with a dynamism which 
was unique in the Arab world and which would 
enable it to seize the leadership of the nationalist 
movement from Egypt. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was 
more cautious. He thought we had won time for 
the Jordanian government and that they had 
made good use of it, but about the future of that 
government he was notably non-committal. And 
Mr. Macmillan reiterated his view that the 
British intervention was essentially. an affair of 
honour. ‘There was nothing else we could do’ has 
increasingly become the keynote of his presenta- 
tion of the case. 

This is a highly disputable proposition. But 
even its acceptance raises in acute f2.m the 
question of whether we should again g’e cur- 
selves so little room for manceuvre. Are we to 
move troops into Jordan whenever King Hussein 
feels threatened and to move them out again 
when he feels a little more secure? 

The consequence of accepting such an obliga- 
tion would be disastrous for Britain’s -position 
in the Arab world. We would be singling out 


the Jordanian regime as. the one government in 
the region which we were prepared to support 
with force. As such, it would inevitably appear 
as the chosen instrument of British policy in 
the whole Middle. East. It is difficult to imagine a 
more unfortunate instrument to choose. The 
policy of running client regimes and attempting 
to build up one bloc of Arab States against 
another was unwise even before last July. But 
if it was unwise while King Feisal was still on 
his throne in Baghdad, it would now be insane. 
Jordan and Iraq together provided an inadequate 
basis for such a policy. Jordan alone would be a 
ludicrous basis. 

In the first place the country is, as everyone 
knows, economically unviable. It can exist only 
on subsidies, previously provided by Britain but 
now supplied by the United States. Secondly, the 
Hashemite regime in Jordan is, almost cer- 
tainly, the least popular government to be found 
anywhere in the Middle East. Everyone now 
agrees that the fatal weakness of Nuri es-Said in 
Baghdad was that he was supported by practically 
nobody except the King, the Crown. Prince and 
the British Ambassador. There is little reason to 
assume a greater strength for the government of 
Samir Rifai in Amman. The only question at 
issue is whether the Jordanian army will prove 
more loyal to its sovereign than its Iraqi counter- 
part did to his cousin. In Amman it is argued 
forcefully that this will certainly be so. But an 
element of doubt remains in my mind, partly 
because the view that the Iraqi army was 
notoriously disloyal is so obviously hindsight, 
and partly because the high-ranking Jordanian 
officers whom I met seemed fairly cautious in 
their loyalties. 

In any event, a faithful army, although in 
itself highly desirable, is hardly a full substitute 
for civilian popularity. One of the dangers of 
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British thinking here is that in the absence of 
free elections it should be held impossible to dis. 
tinguish between a popular government and an 
unpopular one. No Middle Eastern Arab State 
is a model of parliamentary democracy. But this 
does not mean that a clear distinction cannot 
be drawn between a government which enjoys 
a good deal of mass support, like that in Egypt, 
and one which does not, like the former regime 
in Iraq. And there is no doubt that Jordan js 
much nearer to the latter category. 

In addition to its economic weakness and to its 
dismal lack of popular support, the government 
of Jordan also has the distinction of living in 
the most unrealistic atmosphere to be found any- 
where in the Middle East. To travel round the 
rest of the area and then to arrive in Amman is 
to enter a dream world: a world where there is 
belief in the possibility of a counter-revolution in 
Iraq; where recent events in the Lebanon are seen 
as an important tilting of the balance of power 
against Nasser; and where the UAR is believed 
to be on the verge of collapse. But this optimism, 
even when it is supported, as in the case of the 
King himself, by great personal courage, fails 
to carry conviction. To construct a post-Suez and 
a post-Baghdad basis for a successful British 
policy in the Middle East will be difficult enough 
in any case: To do so while singling out the Jor- 
dan regime for especial support will be impossible. 

This does not mean that the withdrawal of 
British troops will necessarily be followed closely 
by the collapse of the Jordanian State. The 
country and even the present government may 
easily survive for some time. But this will not 
be due to the inherent stability of the regime. 
It will be due, first, to the Jordanian government 
having used the interval provided by the British 
occupation to gaol or exile a large further batch 
of its opponents; and, secondly, to the fact that 
the balance of conflicting forces in the Middle 
East is such that it may at present be in nobody's 
interest to promote upheaval in Jordan. 

Iraq has no desire to undertake external finan- 
cial liabilities. Nor, probably, has Egypt; and in 
this case there is a further strategic complication. 
Revolution in Amman might encourage the 
Israelis to advance to the Jordan River. In these 
circumstances Cairo would have to try to defend 
the Arab world against such a loss of territory, 
and the attempt might prove embarrassing to 
Abdul Nasser’s military prestige. It may well be 
that in fact the Israelis would make no such 
move. They might rate the absorption of a big 
Arab minority and the alienation of world 
opinion as more than neutralising the advantage 
of a good strategic frontier. They may be as 
unenthusiastic as anybody else to take over the 
liability of Jordan. But so long as their expan- 
sionist tendencies are accepted in Cairo, a 
spurious stability may, paradoxically, be given 
to the area. 

British policy should be that of leaving these 
conflicting forces to work themselves out. If they 
lead to the survival of the present Jordanian 
government, well and good. But if they do not 
the result should also be accepted. The alterna- 
tive is to accept a dangerous continuing commit- 
ment, to tie up our prestige with that of the 
weakest regime in the area, and to incur the 
odium ‘of ‘still appearing’ as a major obstacle 
Arab unity. 
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Haig’s Year 


By J. 


™ Douctas Halic was appointed Commander- 
“ in-Chief of the British Expeditionary Force on 
December 19, 1915. From that date, he com- 
nianded an army that rose to two million men— 
th: largest British land force ever to take the field. 
Under his command the British Army endured 
its severest trials, sustained its highest casualties in 
any war, suffered one of its worst defeats, and, 
forty years ago, gained one of its most decisive 
victories. On these grounds alone, Haig must be 
considered as one of the outstanding figures of 
our national story, and as one of the most impor- 
tant of British commanders. He must be con- 
sidered alongside Marlborough, Wellington, and 
the galaxy of the Second World War. With the 
passage of time, and the clearing away of certain 
misconceptions, this comparison becomes easier, 
and is not to his disadvantage. 

Generalship is chiefly a matter of concentration 
—of perceiving the single object which is essential, 
no matter what else may be desirable, in any 
given situation, and of bending all available 
means to its attainment. The mark of the great 
general is that he perceives the essential object, 
and is not distracted by side-issues; Wellington’s 
reputation stems from his never-failing grasp of 
one need—to keep his army in being, in the Penin- 
sula; Montgomery’s lucid penetration of succes- 
sive situations is a sufficiently recent fact to 
require no commentary. Haig had this quality too. 
He perceived the paramount need—which became 
apparent to him early in 1916, and only more 
strongly apparent thereafter—to take more and 
more of the burden of the war off the decimated 
and largely demoralised French, on the shoulders 
of the British Army, until the enemy were broken 
and cried quits. In this determination he was 
fortified by a sense of personal mission, not un- 
familiar among great commanders: he believed 
that 4 was his and his army’s historic function to 
destroy Germany’s war machine by fighting on 
the Western Front. He never failed in his pur- 
pose; he never despaired; finally he conquered. 

Why, then, has Haig been regarded with such 
doubt by some authorities, and such bitter 
contempt and hostility by others, causing his 
defenders to overstate their pleading on his ~be- 
half, and his reputation to be lost in an enigma 
which his own long silence did nothing to dispel? 
The answer is partly that the wielders of words, 
Lloyd George, and to some extent Sir Winston 
Churchill (until he made such handsome amends 
in Great Contemporaries), and a lot of smaller 
fry, had a special advantage over Haig for a long 
time. The climate of thought and feeling between 
the wars was all against soldiers; contradicting 
facts were slow in coming. 

Another part of the answer has to be sought in 
the technicalities of war. Haig saw clearly what 
had to be done, but like his entire generation, he 
had to discover by trial and bloody error how to 
do it. He did not have what Wellington had—a 
small professional army fighting all its battles 
literally under his eye and on a well-tried system. 
He did not have what Montgomery had—a lavish 
supply of specialised equipment and a store of 
experience in the organisation and handling of 
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citizen armies to draw upon. It is worth consider- 
ing what a difference, say, one hundred and fifty 
walkie-talkie sets would have made on July 1, 
1916, and throughout the Battle of the Somme. 
It was in the mechanics of control that the First 
World War posed its greatest problem to all com- 
manders. Many of them, and Haig certainly, were 
perfectly competent to draw up detailed, imagina- 
tive and effective plans for offensive and defen- 
sive actions. What none of them ever mastered 
was the fog of war that enclosed, masked and con- 
fused the whole action once it was begun. One 
recalls with amazement and awe the clumsy 
devices adopted to try to overcome this over- 
whelming problem—the signal rockets which were 
never seen in the dust and smoke of the barrage, 
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the low-flying aeroplanes trying to attract the 
attention of the infantry with hooters, the 
coloured patches and metal discs sewn on to the 
soldiers’ backs, and the miles and miles of field- 
telephone cables, which had to be dug deeper and 
deeper into the ground and were always being 
cut by enemy shell-fire. The confusion persisted 
to the end. It was a problem as simple as the 
walkie-talkie, as simple as radar, as simple as 
any of our D-Day gadgets—which were awaiting 
their own good time to be invented. With all the 
gadgets there remains an irreducible minimum of 
fighting that must be done; without them it can 
be very costly, and some of the cost has to be 
reckoned as pure waste. But each war has to be 
fought with its own .weapons, not those of the 
next. Haig was at one with his contemporaries in 
being a contemporary commander, and not an in- 
ventive mechanical genius thirty years ahead of 
his time. ' 

On the debit side of Haig’s balance sheet, it 
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has to be stated that he was no restless seeker 
after new techniques and methods of conducting 
war. Neither, of course, was Wellington. The 
armies under Haig initiated many bold and imag- 
inative strokes—the ‘impossible’ dawn attack of 
July 14, 1916; the sortie from the cellars of Arras; 
the great mines at Messines; the tank assault at 
Cambrai; the surprise at Amiens; and yet the up- 
shot (except in the last case) was always a dis- 
appointing mélée in the mud. Haig’s systematic 
strategy was thus repeatedly nullified, partly by 
material conditions, and partly by tactical inepti- 
tude, for which his headquarters must bear a 


| share of blame. The unsophisticated tactical lay- 


out and assault technique of the British Army in 
the opening stages of the Battle of the Somme 
were mainly responsible for the loss of 57,000 
men on the first day—the largest loss ever sus- 


| tained by our army in one day’s fighting. It is 
| impossible not to connect the slogging matches 
| into which so many of Haig’s battles developed 


with his missionary persistence of purpose. Per- 
sistence so often took on the features of pure 
obstinacy, as though Haig had accepted the 
martyrdom of his army and the hazard of his own 
reputation as part of the necessary sacrifices 
upon the altar of the God of victory. It was this 
persistence that produced the casualty lists with 
which Haig’s name became associated for so long 
to the exclusion of so much else that was more 
valid. But it was not a wanton, unconsidered 
obstinacy; it stemmed from a theory of war. When 
victory came Haig was still applying the same 
theory. In his final despatch he stated its justifi- 
cation: ‘Neither the course of the war itself nor 
the military lessons to be drawn therefrom can 
properly be comprehended unless the long suc- 
cession of battles commenced on the Somme in 
1916 and ended in November of last year [1918] 
on the Sambre are viewed as forming part of one 
great continuous engagement. To direct attention 
to any single phase of that stupendous and inces- 
sant struggle and seek in it the explanation of our 
success, to the exclusion or neglect of other phases 
possibly less striking in their immediate or 
obvious consequence is, in my opinion, to risk 
the formation of unsound doctrines regarding 
the character and requirements of modern war. 
... If the total operations of the present war are 
regarded in correct perspective, the victories of 
the summer and autumn of 1918 will be seen to be 
[as] directly dependent upon the two years of 
stubborn fighting that preceded them.’ 


Haig’s inarticulateness in speech, contrasting 
sharply with his lucidity on paper, amounted to 
ap almost total inability to express himself except 
to his intimates. This was another grave handi- 
cap. It led to many misunderstandings—above all, 
between him and the British Government when 
Asquith was gone. The quick-tongued, quick- 
witted Lloyd George regarded him as a blockhead, 
and a dangerous one at that—a blockhead. who 
enshrouded himself in the almost priestly 
mysteries of a craft of which Lloyd George knew 
nothing and suspected the worst. This total failure 
of communication between the Prime Minister 
and his Commander-in-Chief was a disaster for 
which both must share the blame, though, in such 
circumstances, it is on the First Minister that the 
final responsiblity for avoiding such misunder- 
standing must lie. Instead of either supporting 
or removing the Commander-in-Chief, Lloyd 
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George fell into the disgraceful error of trying to 
circumvent him by a succession of dirty tricks, 
Outstanding examples were his shameless can- 
vassing of French generals for derogatory 
opinions of Haig, his subordination of Haig to 
Nivelle without any warning or consultation, and 
his withholding of reserves from the Western 
Front in early 1918. All this Haig bore in cold 
silence—a silence which must have been infuri- 
ating to Lloyd George who asked nothing better 
than his resignation, but which is perfectly intelli- 
gible in terms of Haig’s sense of mission, and a 
sense of impartial history that is evident in his 
diaries. 

Haig’s achievement is solid. His two great 
battles before the final victory, the Somme and 
Passchendaele, costly as they were (415,000 casu- 
alties on the Somme and 244,000 at Passchen- 
daele), and horrible though their memory 
remains, nevertheless achieved important results— 
the breaking of the German Army and the saving 
of the French. The Battle of the Somme marked 
the virtual destruction of the highly-trained army 
with which Germany had counted on winning the 
war. On the admission of his own leaders, the Ger- 
man soldier never fought so well again on the 


Western Front, after the Somme. Passchendaele 
carried this process even farther, against the back- 
ground of a complete French military collapse. 
Twice Ludendorff spoke of ‘a black day’ for the 
German Army, and both times it was Haig’s army 
that inflicted the blow. The first occasion was the 
Battle of Broodseinde on October 4, 1917, in the 
midst of the horror of Passchendaele; ‘an over- 
whelming blow had been struck,’ wrote the Aus- 
tralian Official Historian, ‘and both sides knew it.’ 
The second ‘black day’ was August 8, 1918, when 
the BEF passed over to its final, glorious, non- 
stop offensive, And this was entirely Haig’s doing. 

1918 was the year of Haig’s vindication. When 
it opened, his Army was gravely below strength. 
All its United Kingdom divisions were reduced 
from twelve battalions to nine, with consequent 
grave disorganisation. A long new stretch of front 
had just been taken over from the French at the 
Government's insistence, and was weakly held by 
the British Fifth Army. Against this Army and 
all along the British line, the German reserves 
from the East were massing. Their blow fell on 
March 21, and destroyed the Fifth Army. Haig 
was equal to the occasion. Sir Henry Wilson had 
said, at the end of 1917: “We shall want Douglas 
Haig badly when bad times come’: for once 
Henry Wilson was right. Haig’s achievement was 
twofold: first his correct appreciation of German 
strategy caused him to hold his few reserves 
firmly in the north, so that when the second 
German blow fell on the Lys on April 9, he was 
able to meet it and-fend it off. Secondly, he per- 
ceived, before anyone else, the fata] danger in- 
herent in Pétain’s strategy of covering Paris with 
the French Army, while the British fell back on 
their Channel Port bases, with a gap widening 
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perilously between the two. It was specifically to 
reverse this error that Haig took the initiative in 
asking for Foch to be appointed Generalissimo. 
The last-minute rescue of Allied strategy was thus 
due to him. 

When the German pressure relaxed, Haig 
immediately set about converting their offensive 
failure into a great defeat, acting on the apprecia- 
tion made by his much-maligned Intelligence 
Department on January 7, 1918: ‘The German 
accession of morale is not of a permanent charac- 
ter and is not likely to stand the strain of an un- 
successful attack with consequent losses. .. . If 
Germany attacks and fails she will be ruined.’ On 
May 17, even before the great German offensive 
against the French had begun, Haig gave instruc- 
tions to General Rawlinson to prepare the opera- 
tion which was to be realised as the Battle of 
Amiens on August 8. This was one of the greatest 
surprises and completest victories of the war, a 
total reversal of March 21. From then onwards, 
Haig never looked back. It was on his insistence, 
and against Foch’s wishes, when the Amiens 
attack slowed up on the old Somme battlefields, 
that the offensive was switched north to the 
Albert-Gommecourt front on August 21, while 
Foch brought in new French armies to the south. 
On this same day, Haig told Mr. Churchill, who 
had come to discuss munitions for 1919, that ‘we 
ought to do our utmost to get a decision this 
autumn.’ On September 10 he told Lord Milner 
that the British victories of the past four weeks 
had inflicted irreparable harm on the German 
Army. ‘It seems to me to be the beginning of the 
end.’ Haig was one of the first to perceive this, and 
his efforts were the chief instrument in bringing 
the war to a quick conclusion. The breaking of 
the Hindenburg Line on September 18 was entirely 
his responsibility. The CIGS has even gone so far 
as to warn him against the operation on the 
grounds that ‘the War Cabinet would become 
anxious if we received heavy punishment in attack- 
ing the Hindenburg Line without success.’ As Haig 
tartly noted, ‘The object of this telegram is, no 
doubt, to save the Prime Minister in case of any 
failure.’ 

But there was no failure. The Hindenburg Line 
was broken, and the British Army continued to 
play the largest part in driving the enemy back in 
defeat until he sued for an Armistice on Novem- 
ber 11. In three months of continuous offensive 
Haig’s Army had captured 188,740 prisoners and 
2,840 guns. All the,other Allies, French, Ameri- 
cans and Belgians, between them captured 196,500 
prisoners and 3,775 guns. The ending of the war 
in 1918 was, therefore, due to Haig more than to 
any other individual. One German official writer 
has gone even further, saying: ‘. . . in the last 
three years of the war Haig contributed most to 
prevent a German victory. Thus he really re- 
mained “master of the field.”’ Among English 
writers, it is, characteristically, Sir Winston 
Churchill, who had opposed Haig’s views vigor- 
ously during the war, who has most fairly assessed 
him: ‘He lived each day without departing from 
his convictions, or seeking sensational effects, or 
courting popularity, or losing heart. He was 
equally sure of his professional qualifications and 
of his constitutional duty; and he acted at all times 
in strict accordance with these definite concep- 
tions. . . . He might be, he surely was, unequal 
to the prodigious scale of events; but no one else 
was discerned as his equal or his better.’ 
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Roundabout | 


Travels 


THE exultant 

newspaper head- 

lines _— greeting 

. that record- 

breaking first flight were almost 

forgotten by the time the second 

inaugural flight of the BOAC 

Comet IV took off for New 

York. There was not going to be much fun now 

in balancing half-crowns on edge or ordering 

glasses of champagne just to watch them refuse 

to spill at 500 miles an hour. Yet in a way the 

flight was more significant for BOAC than 

the first. Nobody was worried about knock- 

ing ten minutes or so off the record, for now 

the guests were mainly travel agents upon whom 

BOAC depends to sell its seats. And the travel 

agents’ eyes were cocked knowingly at all those 
aspects likely to interest £173-a-time travellers. 

Immigration officers, ground staff, engineers 
and the rest seemed to have made a solemn pact 
that the old-timers—the forty-times-across-the- 
Atlantic people—should feel that the jet age had 
changed absolutely nothing. The same slow safari 
through Immigration to the departure lounge, the 
same piling into airport buses for the ritual 
minute’s drive across the tarmac, the same con- 
fusion with hats and coats. And the same delay. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen,’ announced the captain 
over the loudspeaker, ‘a fault has developed in the 
electrical system which may take an hour to 
locate and put right. We think you will be more 
comfortable if you return to the departure lounge.” 
He was too pessimistic. Even as he spoke the fault 
was remedied. The agents fastened their seat belts 
once more and made stern notes in their diaries. 

Just to prove how out of date those piston- 
engined museum-pieces were the cabin tilted like 
a sinking ship and by the time the end of the 
runway was disappearing from view the Comet 
was 1,200 feet up. Within minutes it was at 39,000, 
roaring fast for Iceland. At least one agent was 
temporarily deaf. He was lucky—the noise grew 
louder. An agent shouted out a newspaper report 
on the difficulty of sleeping in the Comet because 
of the uncanny silence. Brimming champagne 
glasses slid all over the table. No one tried the 
half-crown trick. The seat was not wide enough to 
allow anyone to get at his trouser pocket without 
jogging his neighbour's drinking arm. 

The Comet touched down at Keflavik only two 
hours and forty minutes after leaving London 
Airport—almost a west-bound record! But the 
agents gazed through rain-washed transit lounge 
windows at America’s new hope, the Lockheed 
Electra, while engineers tried to solve a new 
problem that had arisen in our Comet. ‘Nothing 
furdamental, they declared. ‘Only a starter 
motor.’ Three and a half hours later it started. 
Ten and a half hours later the Comet slid across 
a panorama of skyscrapers at Idlewild—thirteen 
hours from London Airport during which it had 
been in the air for some ten hours. 

One of the Comet travellers came back the old- 
fashioned way, in a bumbling Stratocruiser soon 
doomed to relegation. It only did about 300 miles 
an hour. But there was a downstairs lounge with 


a bar that never closes. The seats were adjustable 
to a reclining position, the foot-rests are just right. 
The American designers had mastered the science 
of pumping fresh air into the cabin so that the 
atmosphere was always clear—an amenity notably 
absent from the Comet IV. The aisle was wide, 
the arm-room ample. Despite its piston engines 
the Stratocruiser seemed quieter than the Comet. 

It is thrilling to roar back from New York in 
less than seven hours. When the DC8s come into 
service in a couple of years the time will be even 
shorter. But will the ground services have entered 


into the spirit of the jet age by then? Will travellers 


still wait half an hour for baggage to be off- 
loaded? Will it still take longer to get from Vic- 
toria to London Airport than from Shannon? 


Gulliver’s 

LIMEHOUSE, long a cherished montage of seamen’s 
bethels, laundries, opium dens and inscrutable 
Orientals, is now hardly more exotic than Oxford 
Road, Manchester. Though an odd eye-catching 
poster still flaps on a wall advertising a New Year's 
dance on September 16. And the East India Dock 
area contains the result of one of the LCC’s pro- 
gressive ideas, a sculpture roughly in the shape of 
a man about sixteen feet long. Gulliver—that is 
the LCC’s pet name for him—is built a trifle awry 
in the Mooreish style. He reclines with an iron. 
bar between his hands and boasts a hole in his 
head whether he needs one or not. He lies in a 
circular sand pit surrounded by grassy mounds. 
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is requ red for the Christian 

Action DEFENCE AND AID Fund 


The terms of reference of 

the Fund are to be widened to 
include, as well as legal aid 

for the accused in the Treason 
Trial and support for themselves 
and their families, legal aid 

for victims of racialism in other 
mass trials in South Africa and 
help for their dependants. 
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As I see TI e e e The French designer, 


Jean Colin — asked to give his impressions of Tube 
Investments Ltd — sees TI primarily as part of the 
restless world of movement. 
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Wings for all Mechanical Things 
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The intention is that Gulliver should be used 
by children in their play. Trevor Tennant, the 
man who created it, believes it is the only play 
sculpture of its kind in the country. Gulliver, he 
hopes, will stimulate the children’s imaginations 
while they are at play. Just as they may imagine 
almost anything out of a dustbin lid or a couple 
of tin cans, so Gulliver may serve as a cave or a 
ship, a charabane or a mountain. The main point 
was to encourage a feeling of attachment in the 
children for the things they play with—a feeling 
swings and slides never produce. Gulliver is.also 
regarded by his creator aS a serious work of art, 
which should give pleasure to adults. 

On a bright, cold autumn day only two small 
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boys were there. And they were building sand- 
castles without a thought for Gulliver. A dark- 
eyed woman leaning over a balcony, eating fruit 
as languorously as if she were in Seville, was not 
bothered by it either way. ‘It’s just there. I never 
take much notice of it.’ A housewife with a short 
skirt and a flowered turban like a deserter from 
the blitz was more emphatic. ‘I don’t see the point 
of it at all. I wish they'd put some nice flower-beds 
there instead. I mean, you've got to walk right 
round the silly thing to get on to the road.’ A short 
distance from Gulliver two boys were engaged in 
that old-fashioned kind of play which demands 
less imagination than agility—hitching rides on 
the backs of passing lorries. 


Waiting for Beckett 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Krapp’s Last Tape and End- 
Game. (Royal Court.)—Gar- 
~~ den of Loneliness, (Arts.) 
SAMUEL BECKETT’s two threno- 
.) dies made me feel like death— 
{i= literally like Death. As I climbed 
the stairs from the Royal Court 
I could taste the decay in my 
mouth, I could hear the wax in my ears, I could 
smell the bacteria in my lungs, and I-coidd ‘sense 
the humming energy of the pioneer corps of 
disease as it divided my body into captive 
provinces. It seemed criminal negligence on the 
part of the management not to provide me with 
a leper’s bell to ring before me as I humped this 
condemned body through the crowd. Mr. Beckett's 
message is not simply that it is later than you think 
but that it always has been later than you thought. 
Birth is simply a temporary reprieve. Godot died 
before you were born. And the longer you wait 
the nearer you get to the day of execution. 
Krapp’s Last Tape and End-Game are exercises 
in peevish despair. The first has a deliberately 
ape-like ancient who scuttles around a darkened 
stage slobbering over Obscene bananas and cack- 
ling at recordings from his youthful diary. Age is 
pushing him back down the greasy pole of evolu- 
tion and he listens to his early thoughts with the 
sort of puzzled hysteria that a Neanderthal man 
might display as he ran through a copy of Citizen 
Kane. It is a striking and memorable image, but 
a static and petrified one. It is one frame caught 
from a reel. It is a page torn from James Joyce 
and given a temporary illusion of originality by 
a few wry exclamation marks from Beckett in the 
margin. Krapp’s Last Tape is just a kind of Molloy 
Bloom ingeniously transferred to the stage by 
Cocteauesque tricks with a tape recorder. Patrick 
Magee, arthritic knuckles scraping the boards and 
strangled vocal cords scraping the ear-drum, is a 
refugee from a nightmare—vivid but unreal, 
haunting but insubstantial, ape without essence. 
End-Game is the same shadow-play acted out 
on a wider screen. Beckett perversely clings to his 
reputation for obscurity, but any trained Emp- 
sonian play-burglar can unpick the lock in the 
first ten minutes. Inside an old brick tower lives 
a blind, paralysed Prospero called Hamm in a 
wheel-chair. Under a bloodstained cloth, like a 
parrot with a nose-bleed, he sleeps drugged by 





pain-killer. Unveiled by his moronic servant Clov 
each day, he tells and retells the story of the 
aboriginal calamity which brought these two last 
surviving humans to this abandoned Ararat. Clov 
peers through the two slit windows at one view 
of empty land and the other of empty water for 
a sight of sail or wing. His two infantile parents, 
amputated torsos resting on sand, live in twin 
dustbins. And they all talk on and on in the 
Beckett way, hoping for death (‘Why don’t you 
kill me?’ ‘I don’t know the combination of the 
larder’) and fearing mutual understanding (‘We 
are not beginning to mean something?’). 

This is science-fiction filled out and shaded in 
with echoes of Noah's flood and Prospero’s exile. 
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Humanity is dying internally and doomed to be 
destroyed externally too. Beckett suggests that it 
deserves its fate—‘Fleas! They're still fleas! 
Humanity might start all over again, mutter the 
castaways in terror. “‘There’s no more nature. ... 
Outside of here, there’s Death.’ 

But Beckett seems terrified that he is swimming 
up too far towards the surface of comprehensi- 
bility and may emerge into the light of ‘under- 
standing and criticism. So the words go on piling 
up into phrases and sentences and pafagraphs, 
only to be scattered again by the author whenever 
they begin to take the shape of a play. George 
Devine as Hamm and Jack MacGowran as Clov 
have isolated moments of comedy and terror and 
farce and intensity, but Beckett refuses to deviate 
into sense. And both plays left me saddened— 
partly because, as Beckett intended, I became once 
again conscious of my own mortality. But mainly 
because I became even more conscious of 
Beckett's refusal of immortality as a dramatist. 
End-Game and Krapp’s Last Tape are both highly 
subjective correlatives for the author's fears that 
his own talent may be as diseased as the world 
it refuses to mirror. As the flood-waters rise he 
burns his bridges, scuttles his boats, punctures his 
water-wings and tries to forget how to swim. Art 
is the last illusion and Beckett seeks to destroy 
even that by creating deliberately inartistic works 
of art. He is a literary suicide desperate to die 
alone. We have waited for Beckett too long—he is 
on his way back before he has begun. 

At the Arts there is an old-fashioned modern. 
play by Gerhart Hauptmann. It is witty, satirical, 
intelligent, provocative, optimistic in a cynical 
sort of way. I hope to discuss it in rather more 
detail next week. 


The Eternal Refugee 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Me and the Colonel. (Odeon, 
Leicester Square.) — Virgin 
Island. (New Victoria; gen- 
eral release from Monday.)— 
Blitzkrieg. (Rialto.) — Juy- 
enile Passion. (Cinephone.) 

| Irtakes a bit of courage to make 

comedy out of racialism, nation- 
alism, and anti-Semitism against a background 
of the fall of France. There are moments in Me 
and the Colonel (director: Peter Glenville; ‘U’ 
certificate)—when ‘the joke is played against an 
endless procession of refugees on the road, for 
instance, or the procession is machine-gunned 
from the air for a few arbitrary seconds— 
when the most determined joker starts to feel that 
maybe, after all, not all settings are quite suitable 
for jokes; but on the whole, not. The film has its 
faults (slowness, doughy direction, grotesque 
overacting at moments), but it rerhains a good 
joke, and more: a sad film too, and a funny one. 
And it introduces an entirely new actor: the new 
Danny Kaye whose unrecognisable moustached 
face has not appeared on the film’s posters, since 
clearly no one would know it, and whose ability 
to turn his hand to pathos will surely bolster his 
slightly sagging reputation as a clown. 

He plays Jacobowsky, S. L. Jacobowsky, the 








"eternal refugee, a cheerfully melancholy soul who 


began life in Poland, and, chased from there to 
Berlin to Vienna to Prague and finally to Paris, 
at last finds himself heading south before the pur- 
suing Germans in a Rolls-Royce he has bribed 
away from a retreating Rothschild’s chauffeur in 
the summer of 1940, and now shares with three 
others: his large and arrogant fellow-countryman 
with a ‘brilliant twelfth-century mind,’ Colonel 
Prokoszky, the Colonel’s orderly, and the 
Colonel’s mistress. 

Across the war-crazy country they con- 
duct their private battle of brain against 
brawn, of sanity against idiocy, of civilian against 
military values; finally a sexual battle between 
the handsome and experienced lover (whose fare- 
well to each woman runs: ‘In the cathedral of 
my heart, a candle is burning for you.’ . . . ‘It 
must be the best-lit cathedral in Europe,’ mutters 
someone) and the timid man in the large Homburg 
hat who looks on women as a luxury rather 
beyond his scope. And this last battle is left un- 
decided. In a crisis the Colonel's Suzanne deserts 
him and, given a choice of which to save, plumps 
for Jacobowsky; but the Colonel's humiliation 
makes her realise that, after all, he still has a hold 
on her heart; and when, the two men united in 
friendship at last, they leave her waving them off 
to war in a British submarine, she still hasn't made 
up her mind which, in the long run, it is to be. 
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‘In the synagogue of my heart,’ says Jacobowsky, 
‘a candle is burning for you.’ 

There are good moments. In fact its virtue lies 
in good moments, not in a successful whole. 
Francoise Rosay provides a few of them handing 
out keys in a French hotel; Martita Hunt as an 
extremely stylish and unlikely nun some more; 
Alexander Scourby as an attractive and nasty, 
but not completely nasty, German major a few 
more; and Akim Tamiroff as the bewildered, 
melancholy, sycophantic orderly keeps pepper- 
ing the film with them and inducing the sort of 
interior smiles that carry on afterwards. Danny 
Kaye piano | prefer to Danny Kaye rowdy, and 
found him touching, deft, and, as always, entirely 
sure of himself, especially when he looked most 
unconfident, most dejected of all. Curt Jurgens 
overacts wildly as the Colonel, and seems to enjoy 
himself, all rolling eyes and apoplectic neck, the 
mittel-European blimp so much more blimpish 
than anything we can come up with, and so, per- 
haps, not so absurdly exaggerated after all. Of 
course the Colonel is only bearable if, in spite of 
his unbearable qualities, he strikes one as irre- 
sistibly attractive; and in the case of Mr. Jurgens 
(or, come to that, of almost anyone) you cannot 
state, critically and zsthetically, that he is or he 
isn’t, since it isn’t a matter of criticism, or even 
of zsthetics, at all. 

As one who has too often groaned at the drab- 
ness of British films I take off my hat to a new 
one that (so mysterious are the ways of the in- 
dustry) goes on general release without a West 
End showing. Virgin Island (director: Pat Jack- 
son; ‘U’ certificate) is the (more or less true) story 
of an American archeologist who married an 
English girl, bought one of the Virgin Islands 
(eight uninhabited acres) for $85, and set up house 
there with an enormous Victorian bed on the 
beach. Sunny, happy, moderately funny and burst- 
ing with charm, it has John Cassavetes and Sidney 
Poitier, those first-rate ‘heavies,’ being a lot more 
lighthearted than usual, and a girl appropriately 
called Virginia Maskell, who looks like the sort of 
thing the British film industry is crying out for (or, 
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if it isn’t, ought to be), a real, live, authentic, 
genuine home-grown product who manages to be 
attractive and likeable as well. Is it an insult to call 
a girl ‘natural’? I hope not, because that’s what 
she really sirikes one as being. 

Blitzkrieg (‘A’ certificate): German documen- 
tary about the war, mainly in Russia, shot by 200 
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cameramen of all sorts and well worth seeing; 
introduced by Sir Brian Horrocks with some sharp 
words on its deficiencies. Juvenile Passion (direc- 
tor: Yasushi Nakahira; ‘X’ certificate): terrify- 
ingly Westernised Japanese teenagers in a stylised 
love-story made confusing at times by (I suppose) 
extensive cuts. 


Unwearied Wexford 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


A VERY few, rare towns are born 

to be festivals. Wexford is one 

of them. There is nothing arti- 

ficial or imposed about this 

week of operas, concerts and 

films which was born eight years 

° ago in the mind of a local doc- 

tor and baptised by the fire- 

side of Sir’ Compton Mackenzie. One may 

wonder in advance what on earth Italian opera, 

German song and Indian, Greek or Polish film 

have to do with a shrimp of a fishing port on 

the south-east coast of Ireland which car- 

tographers erroneously place facing Europe. But 

the speculation does not last five minutes. after 

the ancient engine has set you down on the edge 
of the slim, grey stuccoed town. 

Wexford is a small, well-knit community in 
a country where art is still regarded as a normal 
human activity. The town is so compact that 
theoretically (in fact it could never happen) you 
might walk in five minutes from end to end along 
its single, narrow and wandering main street (at 
night criss-crossed with a branchwork of red and 
blue lights), down which motor-cars nose their 
way with appropriate deference, knowing their 
place, past ingeniously inconsequential shop win- 
dows (one, a restaurant, with the legend ‘Closed 
for lunch’), while the sound of people’s shoes on 
the roadway is loud in the mild quayside air. The 
incongruity of a forgotten early opera of Verdi 
in a stranded Irish sea town is somehow academic. 
You accept it as natural in a country which is too 
wary of this world to be surprised at anything that 
happens in it. 

Wexford’s success is due, apart from well-made 
programmes, decent artistic standards and local 
support (there is only one paid official), to 
Homeric, undiscriminating hospitality, with a 
hard core of remarkably efficient organisation 
which includes princely treatment of visiting 
artists and a special opera train from Dublin 
(met at the station by the town band). The glory 
and uniqueness of the festival is that it does not 
stop when the show stops, but goes on continu- 
ously, exhaustingly, with formal interruptions for 
sleep. As someone remarked on reading the 
headlines in a local paper Robust Health of the 
Supreme Pontiff, Used to little Sleep: ‘He’d do 
fine in Wexford.’ It has thrown off the tyranny 
of time of all kinds, but especially the tyranny 
of closing time, so that the morning after the 
night before is one and indivisible with the even- 
ing before the night after. 

The symbol of the Wexford Festival is the 
Theatre Royal. In a rational world it would not 
be allowed. The pit is so designed and placed 
that it is almost impossible for the conductor 
to be seen by both singers and players at the 


same time. In order to reach the pit at all, the 
perspiring maestro is obliged to make a hazardous 
descent by ladder which narrowly skirts an ash- 
tip at the back of the theatre. The. dressing- 
rooms are glorified corridors wrung from the 
roof; while the audience must either grind their 
knees in the roasting congestion of the stalls or 
perch vertiginously in a balcony so.steeply raked 
that the tenor’s uvula waves directly to his friends 
in the gods, and the local mot, “You need Sherpas 
to show you to your seat,’ seems scarcely an 
embroidery. 

Yet out of all this can come memorable per- 
formances. The limitations of the matchbox 
stage are skilfully overcome, while for sheer 
volume of sound that rages in that.confined space, 
thudding in waves round your-ears, battering at 
your brain, pounding against your chest- and 
making your ribs strain at their moorings, Wex- 
ford must be decibels ahead-of its nearest Italian 
rival. Donizetti's Anna Bolena, as it happened, 
was a dubious choice; musically unequal, 
dramatically moribund, it needs the full treatment 
in a big theatre. Charles McKerras’s conducting 
was merely competent, and the main dramatic 
interest lay in the contest between the soprano 
Marina Cucchio (an uneven singer with a good 
sense of characterisation) and the mezzo Fiorenza 
Cossotto (glorious voice but primitive artistry) 
which left the rivalry of Anne Boleyn and Jane 
Seymour far behind. This was opera red in tooth 
and claw. 

I Due Foscari, on the other hand, made a huge 
success. It is hard to account for this opera’s 
neglect, except that it lacks the patriotic choruses 
which first gave Verdi fame. But if the charac- 
ters are two-dimensional and the plot repetitive, 
so are those of Nabucco and Ernani. Piave’s 
routine libretto about a Venetian compelled to 
acquiesce in a vendetta against his sons stimu- 
lated Verdi to a flow of sustained melody which 
can hardly be equalled before JI/ Trovatore. 
Bryan Balkwill drew fiery playing from the Radio 
Eireann Light Orchestra, and a well-balanced cast 
(in which Mariella Angioletti, a singer of splendid 
enthusiasm, excelled) played it for all it was 
worth. The final curtain was as joyous an occasion 
as I can remember in any opera house. 

I can only mention two other items: the recital 
by Julius Katchen, a pianist of limited soul, but 
much brain (an even rarer quality), who played 
the opus 109 and 111 sonatas of Beethoven with 
a masterly grasp of their structure; and that ram- 
shackle classic of the silent days, The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse, which is at once a 
romance whose gusto, forty years after it was 
made, rebukes the bloodlessness of the modern 
variety, and a powerful sermon on the futility 
of war. 
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The Double Vision of Mr. Willis 


By PETER 


LONDON, you must know, is a 
city of teenage spivs, tarts, lay- 
abouts; it is the home of the 
‘beat generation,’ which is to 
say that their drumhead view 
of life is ‘Any beat—that’s,our 
+ philosophy, nothing else.’ Their 

- - * aim is to ‘express ourselves,’ 
which they achieve mainly by jiving and knife- 
fights. Why are they as they are? They are wor- 
ried, you must know, about the H-bomb; they are 
insecure, and so naturally tend to make such re- 
marks as, ‘All my life I’ve had people on my neck.’ 
There is no kindliness or comfort or hope in this 
London; mother is always on the bottle. This is 
the London depicted by the prolific Mr. Ted Willis 
in his play Strictly for the Sparrows (A-R last 
Friday), which bore every sign of aiming to be 
his major attempt at a drama of social significance 
to date. 

My objection is not simply that I decline to 
accept Mr. Willis’s central trio of psychopathic 
delinquents. as typical of youth in 1958, but that 
I was unconvinced’ by the way he showed and 
explained them. Clearly this was_ school-of- 
Chayevsky TV drama, albeit Mr. Willis was hap- 
pily free from that cloying hint of patronage with 
which the Little Guy’s Laureate tends to invest 
such discoveries as that a butcher can actually fall 
in love. But surely the lesson to be learned from 
every master in the field of social realism, from 
Balzac to Arthur Miller, is that background detail 
must be precise and specific. Thus, where exactly 
was this play set? What were the past case- 
histories of these kids? Where, if at all, did any- 
body work, and earning what? Answers came 
there few, and seldom satisfactory. The dubious 
character-drawing was a drawback—it was hard, 
for example, to believe that the alleycat heroine, 
whose refusal to marry an honest soldier was at 
the heart of the plot, would soften towards her 
mother at the end when she learned that her 
mother was getting married. Equally, it was not 
easy to accept a character like the espresso poet 
with his impeccable Oxford accent, grovelling in 
dirt for no better reason than the old one about 
‘My parents had only money to give me.’ Yet all 
this I could just take as the various wobbly legs of 
the innumerable false syllogisms upon which Mr. 
Willis had rested his violent little drama. But 
when these teenagers starting harking back to 
Hitler for inspiration, and blaming their woes on 
the war, one felt in the presence of nonsense 
matched only by that classic moment when Mr. 
Osborne’s Jimmy Porter explains that he is an 
Angry Young Man because he watched his father, 
an ordinary British working man, die of wounds 
received in the Spanish Civil War. 

The play was extremely well produced and 
acted, and lest I be thought hostile to the genre 
I may add that I was deeply impressed a few 
years ago by Kramer’s American film on the same 
theme, The Wild Ones. That was in many ways a 
great film. It was banned here. 

Is a further pointer needed to cast doubt upon 
Mr. Willis’s explanation of juvenile malaise? It 
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was Offered the very next evening by the BBC 
series, Dixon of Dock Green. Here was London 
again, but now a London of golden-hearted, if 
apparently unpromotable, policemen such as 
George Dixon, played by Jack Warner as if he 
were Huggett in uniform; and there were nice 
people who kept shops, and a daughter who fell 
for a Foreign Office wallah; and a rather classy 
crook who said things like ‘Precisely put, my lad!’ 
to his accomplice; and everything ended happily. 
The author of this tired formula stuff? The same 
Mr. Willis. One does not begrudge him his assign- 
ments, but it is hard to see clearly with double 
vision. 

BBC documentary scored again with Richard 
Cawston’s exceptionally well-photographed film 
showing J. B. Priestley looking back in Bradford. 
As an actor, Mr. Priestley emerged as the Wolfit 
of the Amateurs, and what with reporters mob- 
bing him there was enough deference in the 
atmosphere to lay for a while his old fear of profit 
without honour; indeed, the programme was 
avowedly about JBP rather than Bradford. As 
such it served to remind us of the poet behind the 
bluff exterior. Plodding around the markets, the 
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back streets, the old theatres (surprisingly, he 
didn’t mention that Irving’s last performance was 
at the Theatre Royal) he quite touchingly con- 
veyed the sense of old-boy-lost. ‘Looks rather like 
porridge cooking,’ he rumbled at the sight of a 
crowded dance floor. Even so, Priestley’s best 
memorial to his hometown remains in that mar- 
vellous first half of Bright Day. 

Far less impressive, ironically, were King Solo- 
mon’s Mines, as explored by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. Unremarkable photography, and Sir 
Mortimer belying his raffish-uncle looks with 
pomposities like: ‘They are haunts now of 
curiosity and tourism, both forgivable afflictions.’ 
The fortnight’s best talk came from the two 
occasions when the Huxley brothers were on- 
screen together. Bronowski too obviously tried 
to cajole them into exposition, but on the BBC 
Brains Trust they were given their heads and the 
talk was as uncompromisingly high as you will 
hear in a month of Sunday afternoons. 

Random moments: Braden’s O. Henry-ish 
marathon makes good, late-hour viewing, though 
he is better young and sinister than old and comic. 
. . . Why should children be exhorted to road- 
safety drill at eleven-thirty at night? . . . From 
the pre-Parliament Panorama | treasure the re- 
mark of an interviewed court official about.the 
Queen's Speech : ‘I wouldn’t call it a political state- 
ment; purely a statement of the programme the 
Government proposes to carry out.’ 


CR Becomes CA 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SoME opposition and competi- 

tion are building up for the 

consumer research organisa- 

tions. In the current issue of 

The Manager, published by the 

British Institute of Manage- 

ait ment, there is an article attack- 
ing the publishers of Which? 

and Shoppers’ Guide for the disservice done to 
manufacturers. By forcing them to raise quality 
at constant prices, the writer argues, the re- 
searchers are nibbling at legitimate profit margins. 
This is just being childish. Which? is commending 
good-quality goods, and warning the consumer 
off the rest. If the manufacturer of one of those 
decides to put up his quality, well and good; his 
accountants can look after the margin of profit. 
The fifth issue of Which? published last week 
carries an announcement that the Association for 
Consumer Research will henceforth be known as 
Consumers’ Association because an advertising 
and public relations company has recently 
launched its own research outfit under the 
closely similar name of Consumer Research— 
though there is some doubt that the latter organ- 
isation will bear any resemblance in its activities 
to the two now familiar consumer research bodies. 
The new CR had announced its decision to 
carry out tests on goods and issue a label of 
approbation, ‘Approved by CR,’ if the items were 
passed. This is something which the Consumers’ 
Association in its CR days had often been asked 
to do; they always refused on the sensible grounds 


that they preferred to remain independent of 
manufacturers. 

Which? has, as usual, got interesting things to 
say On some commodities in common use, such as 
toothpaste. I think I have referred before to a cele- 
brated New Yorker cartoon in which the executives 
of a toothpaste firm argue whether their advertise- 
ment should run ‘Toothex contains Chlores- 
ton’ or ‘Toothex contains no Chloreston’ (I 
forget the actual names); and many of the 
scientific substances boosted in advertisements 
here are equally spurious, doing no benefit to teeth 
or gums. There is really very little difference be- 
tween all the different brands; Which? comes 
down firmly on the side of personal preference 
—‘best value for money is a toothpaste having a 
low price per 50 grams, whose flavour and texture 
you like best and which encourages you to clean 
your teeth.’ 

. = . 

To continue my report on the new plastics: 
the use of the word ‘Alkathene’ on many plastic 
goods and in large display advertisements show- 
ing ‘Alkathene’-equipped kitchens needs some 
explanation. 

‘Alkathene’ is the trade name of the polythene 
moulding powder manufactured by ICI. It is sup- 
plied to various firms making domestic ware and, 
provided the goods produced pass an ICI stan- 
dards test, the firms are allowed to use the name 
‘Alkathene.’ Bex, Fethaware and Jury are three 
leading makers of good kitchen utensils in this 
polythene plastic. 
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One of the snags of some polythene ware has 
been that it has been too flexible: washing-up 
bowls, when filled with hot water and lifted from 
the sink, immediately caved in and spilled. Now 
the material has been improved and the latest 
‘Alkathene’ is quite rigid. Polythene withstands 
all household chemicals and is tasteless and 
odourless, so it may be used for foodstuffs. It is 
destructible only by direct heat. 


Phenolic plastics: Recognisable from the slight 
carbolic smell. Rigid but brittle and usualty* in 
dark colours, they are used for telephones, radio 
and electrical plugs. Unharmed by household 
chemicals, they will stand moderate heat but not 
direct flame. Hot water is recommended for 
cleaning. 

I am told that new high-impact phenolics of 
exceptional toughness are now available for in- 
dustrial switchgear, but cost prevents their de- 
velopment domestically. I hope it will not be long 
before they become cheaper. The brittleness of 
the average electric fitting is a definite disad- 
vantage and I am constantly finding chipped or 
cracked plugs. 


Urea plastics: Similar in many ways to the 
phenolics, except that they can be made in bright 
colours. They are hard, smooth and ‘scratch- 
resistant and are used for lamp sockets, picnic 
ware, bottle tops, stove switches and buttons. 
They withstand chemicals and heat up to 120° 
Centigrade. 

Vinyls: The most commonly used is polyvinyl 
chloride, or p.v.c. Rigid, it is used for floor tiles: 
in its film form it makes washable curtain fabrics, 
rainwear, upholstery, luggage, lifebelts and 
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dinghies. P.v.c. is unaffected by alcohol, inks and 
most household chemicals, but it does not like 
solvents such as nail polish, which tend to soften 
it. Withstands moderate heat. 

Acrylics: ‘Perspex’ is an acrylic. In its trans- 
parent form it is half the weight of glass and 
almost shatterproof; opaque and coloured, it is 
used for sinks, trays and drainers. 

The draining boards and kitchen sinks made 
by Thermoplastics, of Dunstable, are made in 
this material, and it is also used by Peerless, who 
make those luxurious kitchen units. It is un- 
affected by climatic extremes, but its surface is 
not as hard as glass, and strong abrasives should 
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Managerial 


By MILES 


CCORDING to the president. of an American 

firm, International Harvester, ‘You will learn 
to your sorrow that, while a drill press never 
sulks and a drop hammer never gets jealous of 
other drop hammers, the same cannot be said 
for people. You will learn that a turret lathe 
may run one part for ten years without affecting 
its ability to be switched at any time to another 
part. But men are not that way.’ 

How hard does top management in Britain 
work? In their study of The Men at the Top, Roy 
Lewis and Rosemary Stewart comment that 
businessmen are in general devotees of the gospel 
of work for work’s sake. The average hours put 
in by American senior executives, according to 
a survey made by Fortune, vary from 57 a week 
to 70 or more. The British company director will 
not admit to working-any less hard, and in many 
of them can be seen the same masochistic enjoy- 
ment in being overworked. 

How much of this. time is really spent on the 
job is another matter. John Marsh, director of 
the Industrial Welfare Society, said of this: ‘The 
late hours and seemingly important socia] engage- 
ments, at which the chief executives are present, 
are often a consequence of the desire to keep one’s 
end up, rather than to further an immediate pro- 
ject.. The main concern of the men at the top 
has for some years ceased to be production or 
profits or selling: it is people and their cussed- 
ness. One familiar way of ‘containing’ this 
problem is to set up a chain of command on 
the military model: orders handed out from 
above must be obeyed. The man who believes in 
democratic rule and teamwork may spend so 
much time looking after the needs and whims 
of his staff as to fall victim to the no-nonsense 
autocrat with more time to be a businessman. 

It seems that the proportion of British busi- 
nessmen who become wholly absorbed in their 
work, and hence sacrifice to it their leisure and 
personal life, is growing; that most chairmen 
and managing directors have convinced them- 
selves of the need for complete self-dedication 
and reject the hope of being ‘whole men.’ Now 
absorption in work, especially if it is creative and 
satisfying, is not of itself harmful or tension- 
producing. How, then, is this attitude of devotion 
to toil reflected in the health record of execu- 
tives? The death rate in businessmen up to the 
age of fifty-five is 2 to 3 per cent. lower than 
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not be used. Cleaning fluids, nail polish.and per- 
fumes will crack the surface. It withstands ink, 
bleaches, oil and household chemicals. Burns in 
a naked flame. 

Cellulose plastics: Mostly used for toys, light 
household goods, spectacle frames, pingpong 
balls and table-knife handles. Affected by alcohoi 
and nail polishes: withstands cleaning solvents, 
oil and petrol. Easily marked. with abrasive: 
inflammable. 

This may serve as.some guide to identification, 
but if you are buying a major item in plastic | 
advise you to ask for specific information about 
the materials used first. 
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the average for all male workers; but after this 
age, the expectation of life is still the same as 
that of ‘an executive of thirty years ago. 

Why has the man at the top, when he reaches 
ripe years, not shared in the betterment of health 
and prolongation of life that present-day medical 
care can offer? The authors of this study suggest 
two reasons: the unnatural life which the busi- 
nessman leads—too much sitting, drinking and 
smoking; and the perpetual suppression of annoy- 
ance which his policy of ‘good personal relations’ 
requires. Both of these contribute to causation of 
the ‘director’s disorders’—high~ blood pressure, 
diabetes, coronary thrombosis and the like. Add 
to this the strain of keeping up with the job after 
mental capacity has begun to decline. 

It is not only the unsuccessful who break 
down. As Alexander Kennedy pointed out some 
time ago, some captains of industry and com- 
merce, with a very sure touch in their business 
affairs, need in their private lives to be propped 
up by psychiatrists, astrologers, diets and wives. 
If it is true that stress is inseparable from top 
management in the business world today, then it 
is high time to take a long and keen look at the 
manager’s life and the network of forces that 
play upon him. 

a * a 

At a time when men are busily constructing 
more elegant and complex machines, and every- 
one marvels at what the machine can do, it 
should be put on record that one small bird (a 
Manxeshearwater), taken from the west coast of 
England and flown by plane to Boston, was back 
in its own nest in twelve days, having winged 
its own way 3,000 miles across the unknown 
Atlantic. 

The navigation of birds is so well known that 
it has become a commonplace, yet their skill, sur- 
veyed objectively, is quite uncanny. The North 
American golden plover migrates every autumn 
from its breeding ground in Canada to its winter 
home in the Hawaiian Islands. It has no webbed 
feet and cannot rest on the water as waterfowl 
do; it must fly on steadily for several weeks to 
reach its goal over thousands of miles of ocean. 
Were it to wander a fraction of a degree off 
course, it would soon be lost and exhausted in 
the vast Pacific, but it finds its way unerringly to 
Hawaii. 

E. G. F. Sauer has recently described in the 
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Scientific American some experiments on the 
navigation of warblers, carried out in a specially 
designed cage within a planetarium at Freiburg. 
It has already been proved that the warbler can 
orient itself by the sun, but these birds fly 
mainly at night; Dr. Sauer and his colleagues 
were curious about the mechanism that made 
possible a nocturnal migration half-way around 
the globe. So they hatched and raised a brood 
of warblers in closed, sound-proof chambers 
where the birds lived in an illusion of perpetual 
summer year in and year out. In the autumn, 
although they had no clues from outside about 
the cycle of the seasons, the birds would begin 
to flit restlessly from branch to branch, night 
after night. Then they took to sleeping again 
at night. It was as though they had an inner 
clock which told them it was time to take wing. 
Placed in a cage with a glass top,.so that they 
could see part of the sky, the birds at the season 
of migration would ‘point,’ like a compass needle, 
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in one particular direction—in every case charac- 
teristic of the species: for instance, the white- 
throats pointed south-east, across the Balkans, 
where they would normally fly. Further experi- 
ments confirmed that the birds navigated by the 
stars: they seem to have a detailed image of the 
configuration of the sky, together with a precise 
time sense which relates the sky picture to the 
geography of the earth at each season. 

As if this were not itself remarkable enough, 
Dr. Sauer comments that birds must somehow 
be able to make adjustments to astronomical 
evolution, for the pattern of stars in the sky is 
slowly and constantly changing. More than that, 
the little garden warbler, weighing barely three- 
quarters of an ounce, flies all alone and not in 
the collective security of a flock, making its un- 
believable journey over Germany, France and 
Spain to its destination in southern Africa, cover- 
ing a hundred miles a night, never once stopping, 
certain of its goal. 


() Vacancy for a Victim ) 


By STRIX 


HE little outlying wood is called Kate’s Copse 

on the map, but all the old men know it as 
Bungalow Shaw. Every time I go into it I contem- 
plate the crime of murder. 

The reason for this is perfectly simple but 
needs a bit of explaining. Though not very high, 
the hills on which I live are virtually waterless. 
There are no springs and no streams. Even wells 
are rare, because they had to be sunk to an almost 
prohibitive depth to be of any value. Until about 
fifty years ago, when a piped water supply began 
to be available, every household was dependent 
on an underground tank lined with brick—rather 
like an enormous earthenware jar let into the 
ground—into which all the rainwater that fell on 
the roof of the house was fed by gutters and 
conduits. In a very dry summer these reserves 
were apt to become exhausted and had to be 
supplemented by water-carts which trundled up 
from the river valley. Diphtheria, as may be 
imagined, was a common complaint. 

There is no sign now of the bungalow which 
must have been demolished when Kate’s Copse 
was planted a year or two before I was born. 
But its underground tank is still there, perfunc- 
torily sealed by a flat stone hidden under the 
brambies. It is three parts full of water. Kate’s 
Copse is a longish way from anywhere. I doubt 
if half a dozen people besides myself go into 
it during the course of a year. In the whole world 
perhaps twenty or thirty men know of the tank’s 
existence; but they are mostly old men, and the 
knowledge is stored at the back of their minds. 

* * * 

For almost as long as I can remember this 
ready-made oubliette has seemed to me the ideal 
place to dispose of a corpse. I cannot pass it, still 
less shift the stone and peer into the tenebrous 
and expectant depths, without a vague feeling of 
self-reproach, of an opportunity lost, an amenity 
neglected. It is almost like owning a fives court 
or a billiard table and never playing fives or 
billiards. I am saddened by a sense of waste. To 
have possessed, for all these years, one of the 
most important components of the Perfect 


Murder and never to have made use of it is as 
bad (if my memories of the bridge-table can be 
trusted) as going to bed with an ace. 

There are excuses for my lack of enterprise. 
Yesterday, as I waited for pigeons in the little 
wood on a dark, misty afternoon which might 
have been designed for murder, I tried to 
tabulate them. 

I scorn to shield myself behind the pretext that 
I am not the murdering type. Even if there is 
such a type, none of the best murderers (or so I 
have always understood) belong to it. But as a 
potential killer I suffer from what is possibly 
known to criminologists as victim-deficiency. I 
know quite a lot of people of one sort or another 
but, try as I will, I can think of no one whom 
I wish to murder. It follows, presumably, that 
I shall have to bump off somebody with whom 
I am not yet acquainted. 

Theoretically this .gives me a wide field to 
choose from; but in practice my victim will 
have to conform to certain specifications. It goes 
without saying that he will be an odious character; 
but he must not be too fat, or he won’t go through 
the orifice. The wood is some way from the 
nearest lane, and although in dry weather you 
could get a car up to it this would be an unusual 
thing to do, capable of arousing suspicion and 
certain to leave tracks. It follows that this fiend 
in human shape will have to be dispatched on 
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Tuespay being the anniversary of the Gunpowder 
Plot, a large body of unemployed English labourers 
assembled for the purpose of parading an effigy of 
Guy Fawkes through the streets at the East end of 
London. In the neighbourhood of Ratcliff Highway, 
they were met by a number of Irishmen; a signal 
was soon given for an attack, and Guy Fawkes was 
instantly thrown from his horse, and a general row 
ensued. Several individuals were seriously injured, 
and the Irishmen eventually beaten, after a desperate 
conflict. . . . A party of Police coming up, the com- 
batants fled in all directions; threatening, however, 
to renew the conflict in the evening. 
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the site of what we all hope will be his last resting 
place; and it also follows that I have got to get 
him there on the hoof. 

This considerably narrows down the walks of 
life.from which he can be selected. I suppose it is 
just conceivable that, if one lent him a pair of 
gumboots, a professional blackmailer might be 
induced by some cock-and-bull story to trudge 
a couple of miles across country on a winter 
afternoon, but it doesn’t seem very likely. Besides, 
what does one do with the gumboots? One 
can’t risk being seen carrying them home through 
the gathering dusk; nothing would look more 
unnatural. But if one doesn’t salvage them, what 
is one to reply to the gardener who cleans the 
shoes when, a couple of days later, he says: 
‘Excuse me, sir, but I can’t seem to find your 
gumboots anywhere.’ It is through neglecting 
administrative details of this sort that many a 
murderer has found his way to the gallows. 


* © * 


The mist hung darkly about the little wood. | 
shot a pigeon. I imagine I shall shoot the fiend 
in human shape when he comes along. It will 
have to be with a shot-gun; a rifle would make too 
loud and too distinctive a bang and I should 
almost certainly miss him with a revolver, which 
anyhow also makes the wrong sort of detona- 
tion. Although the country is much noisier than 
it used to be, what with tractors and aeroplanes 
and things, sound carries a long way on a still 
day. 

At that moment a voice came floating through 
the mist from a farm nearly a mile away. ‘Sam, 
it said, ‘where’s the ——ing grease-gun?’ What 
had made me think that this airless afternoon 
might have been designed for murder? Unless 
my victim and I preserved a stolid silence through- 
out the grim transaction our voices would be 
audible over a wide area. 

‘Now tell the judge, please, what you heard, 
or thought you heard, at about five minutes to 
four on the same afternoon.’ 

‘Well, I ’eard somebody ‘ollering “My God! 
You can’t do that!” Proper put out, ’e sounded. 
Then this other fellow—deeper voice, ’e ’ad, and 
spoke more pompous—’e cuts in and says “Can't 
I? Take that, you filthy swine!” Then I ‘ear the 
shot.’ 

I can get round this particular snag by com- 
mitting my crime on a wild, wet afternoon when 
everybody is either indoors or working under 
cover in the barns; but that’s not going to make 
it any easier to persuade my victim to walk two 
miles across country to his rendezvous with death. 


& + * 


I begin to suspect that as a corpse-depository 
this tank is not quite the cinch I have long sup- 
posed it. As far as I can see, it can only be used 
to accommodate the body of a scraggy, odious 
man who doesn’t mind walking across ploughed 
fields in the rain and won't see anything odd in the 
fact that I am carrying a shot-gun. I can think of 
only one person who fulfils all these conditions; 
and if in the course of the next few days I receive 
a letter beginning 

Dear Strix, 

I am very much interested in the old methods 
of storing water underground and I am also, 
as it happens, fond of shooting pigeons. I wonder 
if I might look in on you one afternoon? 


I shall take it straight to Scotland Yard. 
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THE WOLFENDEN DEBATE 


Sir,—If it be indeed true that, as Mr. Wollheim 
suggests: in his article *in your current issue, ‘there 
are in Great Britain something between half a million 
and three-quarters of a million adult males who in- 
dulge either regularly or occasionally in some form 
of homosexual activity, the moral health of the 
nation must be very much worse than the most pessi- 
mistic had. supposed. But what basis is there for 
the figure? Is it anything more than a guess, a 
reflection of a belief that, the more people there are 
who may be proved to be breaking a law, the greater 
the chance of getting it altered? 

The Wolfenden Report is very cautious in the 
matter; the extent of homosexuality is one of the 
things—there are others—which the committee set 
out to discover, and didn’t. ‘So far as we have been 
able to discover, there is no precise information about 
the number of men in Great Britain who either have 
a homosexual disposition or engage in homosexual 
behaviour’ (para. 37). 

No good purpose jis served by the exaggeration 
of a problem which has been slimed over with a 
sentimental concern for social misfits—Yours faith- 
fully 


























’ E. ROYSTON PIKE 





Esher 
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Sin—Last week Mr. Richard Wollheim in his sym- 
pathetic article ‘The Wolfenden Report’ repeated his 
earlier statement that he ‘knew of no rational argu- 
ment... that. established or even appeared to 
establish the evil character of homosexuality.’ I 
would like, if I may, just. briefly to underline that. 

The modern Western attitude to homosexuality has 
emanated from the traditional teaching of the 
Christian Church and our laws brand:ng homosexual 
Practice as criminal stem from medieval ecclesiasti- 
cal doctrines which in turn have their root in ancient 
Jewish history. Dr. Sherwin Bailey has studied this 
subject exhaustively, and in an essay entitled ‘The 
Homosexual and Christian Morals,’ which has been 
published under the benevolent auspices of the 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council, he states 
boldly and emphatically : 

There is no evidence whatever that God Him- 
self, by an act of retribution in the remote past, 
pronounced such acts ‘detestable and abomin- 
able’ above every other sexual sin; consequently 
their morality is still open to investigation by 
the theologian on the same principles as that 
of other human actions. 

~—Yours faithfully, 


























ROGER BUTLER 





48 Greens End, Woolwich, SEI8 
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VALUE FOR MONEY 


Sir,—I have read Mr. E. S. Turner’s letter under this 
heading with astonishment. In these days of steadily 
rising costs all round, the membership fee charged by 
the AA remains (in the small and select company of 
sparking-plugs and fines for pulling train communica- 
tion cords) among the very very few that have not 
been raised in order to cash in on current trends. How- 
ever, were this fee to have doubled itself, I still con- 
sider that the value-for-money it represents would be 
outstanding. 

Mr. Turner would drown himself if he found him- 
self unable to get himself home under his own steam! 
Well, thanks to the efficiency of the modern car few 
of us have occasion to be the mechanics we were thirty 
years ago. But foul weather, sudden flood, the ‘other- 
fool-on-the-road’ still exist, and there are innumer- 
able occasions when the swift and expert help of the 
ubiquitous patrolman, or the garage mechanic sum- 
moned from an AA telephone kiosk, can make just 
the difference between being late for an appointment 
and arriving in time; can obviate paying for expensive 
alternative transport or not less expensive over- 
nighting in some hotel. It is possible, too, that one’s 
wife, or some other driver of the car bearing the AA 
badge, may prefer professional assistance to the 
arduous business of getting herself home unaided. In 
fog, in unfamiliar towns, indeed in a thousand small 
ways, the services of the AA can come to one’s assis- 
tance. 

Like Mr. Turner, I have driven a car for some thirty 
years; but I have been a member of the AA almost 
from the beginning. And I assert unhesitatingly (and 
with complete absence of shame!) that I have re- 
couped the very modest annual outlay time and time 
again. And this not only on the odd occasions when | 
have had free practical assistance, towing, garage ser- 
vice and what-have-you; I am thinking of the years 
of motoring with a complete sense of security which 
results from membership, with the knowledge of the 
existence of a corps of vigilant and expert and cheer- 
ful mechanics on the highways. Moreover (and not 
least important) in an age when common courtesy 
seems at a discount, the consistent courtesy and 
prompt service of this fine organisation stands out 
like a good deed in an admittedly naughty world.— 
Yours faithfully, 

GARRY HOGG 
The Coach House, Leyswood, Groombridge, Sussex 


THE ‘DAILY SKETCH’ AND THE 
ANZIO CRASH 


Sirn,—Pharos’s paragraph in this week’s ‘Notebook’ 
accusing the Daily Sketch of cynical effrontery in 
its editorial comment on the Anzio air crash will 
be ‘strongly resented by professional journalists 
everywhere. It is monstrous to suggest that the 
Daily Sketch ‘actually attempted to take credit’ for 
the Anzio air crash and it is even more monstrous 
to assert that, in mourning members of its staff 
killed while on duty—a journalist’s first duty is always 
to his paper—the Sketch was ‘drooling over the dead 
like a war profiteer after a memorial service.’ 

If a paper were really to behave with deliberate 
intent in the manner insinuated by Pharos, no self- 
respecting journalist would work for it. | can assure 
Pharos that the Daily Sketch staff are not only self- 
respecting but are also men and women of h ghest 
integrity who have the liveliest sense of duty and 
responsibility both to themselves and to the public. 
—Yours faithfully, 

STEWART NICHOLSON 
General Secretary 
The Institute of Journalists, 2 and 4 Tudor Street, EC4 
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Sir.—Your ‘Spectator’s Notebook’ this week makes 
the disgraceful and offensive suggest‘on that my 
newspaper ‘actually attempted to take credit’ for the 
Viscount disaster at Anzio itPwhich thirty-one people, 
including three engaged by the Daily Sketch, were 
killed. 

Whatever your columnist’s feelings may be about 
the way a tabloid newspaper goes about its business, 
this is a statement which has shocked and sickened me 
and my staff. We mourn the loss of friends and 
colleagues no less deeply than others who were be- 
reaved by the crash. We shall not miss Pharos at 
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Wednesday’s memorial service for them at St. Bride’s. 
—Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT GUNN 
Editor 
Daily Sketch and Daily Graphic, 
New Carmelite House, EC4 


[Pharos writes: ‘Of course I did not write anything 
qu:te so absurd as that the Daily Sketch tried to 
take credit for the crash. My complaint was that the 
Sketch exploited what happened in the crash by 
writing up the story to suggest that the journalists 
had died for the greater glory of their profession: 
whereas in fact they died in pursuit of what Time 
magazine describes as, “even by the Sketch’s dustbin 
standards,” an essentially phoney story.'—Editor, 
Spectator.} 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 


Sir,—Whether Mr. Weir is an Anglo-Catholic and 1 
am an Irish Protestant, or not, tra la, has nothing to 
do with the case. Mr. Weir, among a small minority 
of Anglican clergymen, using the liberty granted by 
the State, remarries divorced persons in his parish 
church. I have said that in so doing he is acting against 
the declared mind of the Church. What the Church 
of England may or may not have done in the 
past, what other Churches may or may not allow, this 
happens to be the policy of the Church of England 
now. I have also said that to Mr. Weir there is no 
law for the Church but that which Parliament 
approves. Mr. Weir has not denied this. I hope it is 
not ‘hysterical’ to say that he and those who hold 
with him are making it abundantly plain that in the 
not distant future the Church of England will have 
to demand her liberty, cost what it may. Convocation 
has run away again and again from the showdown, 
It is not surprising that the one Christian community’ 
which knows where it is going, why it is going there, 
and how it is to get there, is making headway all 
over the country. The Church of England is the 
Catholic Church of this land; there could be, I believe, 
a great return to her churches and her fellowship if 
her leaders would have the courage of their convic- 
tions and would get rid of the ‘glorious comprehen- 
siveness’ which sickens the many who look to the 
national Church for certainty of faith and practice, 
but finding it not are turning wistfully towards the 
papal obedience.— Yours faithfully, 

HOWARD DOBSON 
Huntinefield Rectory, Halesworth 


STREET ARCADING 

Sir,—Leslie Adrian’s plea for street arcading in 
shopp:ng centres deserves the sympathetic attention 
of authorities responsible for town planning and re- 
development. 

One does not have to travel very far in central 
and southern Europe to realise the extent to which 
the town builders of earler days appreciated the 
practical and esthetic value of this feature. My 
favourite example is the long, picturesque street, 
arcaded on both sides. and variously known as 
Spitalgasse, Marktgasse and Gerechtigkeitsgasse, 
forming the backbone of the old city of Bern, where 
the arcades are lined with beaut fully lit shops 
(sometimes small and intimate, sometimes large), 
while the stone piers forming the road frontage of 
the arcade frequently provide the background for 
a highly decorative vegetable or flower stall. The 
pedestrian need never worry about the weather: the 
arcades provide shelter from sun and rain over long 
distances, so that one can tarry and gaze at the 
window displays without discomfort—surely a com- 
mercial asset of some value, outweighing higher 
overheads admittedly incurred on account of extra 
lighting. 

A contemporary parallel began to be established 
in the old town of Edinburgh, in the Lawnmarket 
section of the Royal Mile, when, owing to the over- 
crowding of the walled burgh in the seventeenth 
century, encroachment by buildings on street and 
market place became a serious problem. Unfortu- 
nately, the plan did not develop and only one 
example survives in the stone-arcaded front of 
Gladstone’s Land (1620) to show how attractive and 
practical this might have been as a feature of town 
life under Scottish climatic conditions; but the same 
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Four Outstanding Books 


ADVENTURER’S EYE 


The autobiography of 
Everest Film-Man 


TOM STOBART 


Big-game hunting in Africa, expeditions in 
Central Europe, India, Australia and the 
Antarctica, the ascent of Everest—these are 
some of the ingredients in this captivating 
story of the difficulties, dangers and 
triumphs in the life of one of Britain’s 
most distinguished cameramen. Magnifi- 
cently illustrated with over 40 pages of 
photographs. 21s. Od. net 


THE GILDED LILY 


The life and loves of the 
fabulous Lillie Langtry 


ERNEST DUDLEY 


Published for the first time, hitherto un- 
revealed facts about an astounding woman 
whose incredible beauty made her the idol 
of international society, a royal mistress and 
“the most notorious woman in London.” 
This authentic account of the whole extra- 
ordinary story is absorbing and unforget- 
table. Illustrated. 18s. Od. net 


VISCOUNT ADDISON 


Leader of the Lords 
R. J. MINNEY 


The biography of the man to whom fell the 
vitally important task of guiding the 1945- 
1951 Labour Government’s reforming 
legislation through the Lords. A moving, 
revealing portrait of a fine statesman and a 
valuable glimpse into a recent period of 
history. Illustrated. 25s. Od. net 


THE BOOK OF LEISURE 


Edited, with a foreword, by 
JOHN PUDNEY 


A book for amusement only—a beguiling 
miscellany of stylish, light-hearted literary 
writing and pertinent pictures touching on 
many facets of life and leisure in and out- 
side Britain. Sixty well-known contributors 
include A. P. Herbert, Compton Macken- 
zie, H. E. Bates, Paul Jennings. Thirty-two 
pages in colour 32 pages of photographs 
and 97 line drawings. 20s. Od. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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feature survives in the main street of Elgin to a 
larger extent than in Edinburgh. 

The practical and esthetic value of street arcading 
has been :ecognised today perhaps more than Mr. 
Adrian agipreciates, however. It has been incor- 
porated in principle in the shopping centre of Glen- 
rothes, the new town in Fife, and, of course, on a 
much larger scale in the reconstruction of bombed 
German towns. Furthermore, stone-built arcading 
fronting new shops has been extensively introduced 
quite recently in a modern form in the current re- 
development of the Canongate section of the Royal 
Mile in Edinburgh, where a modest degree of street 
widening thereby also became possible. 

The depth required for a small shop is normally 
less than that required for the upper houses or flats, 
so that in a zone of mixed use both commercial 
and domestic development can proceed harmoniously 
with the incorporation of arcades at street level. 

I believe that a census might reveal that arcades 
tend to encourage pedestrians to keep off the street: 
certainly that is the impression one gets in Bern. If 
my surmise is correct, then street arcading might 
become a safety factor of some importance in the 
busy shipping areas of cities —Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT HURD 
Architect 
41 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, 2 


MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 


Sir,—The intention of my letter was primarily to 
support Pharos’s plea for larger grants for mental 
research, and indeed stressed the need for this in three 
separate sentences, secondarily to ask that such re- 
search should be more objective and factual. 

There seems little doubt that there is a close asso- 
ciation between the endocrines and behaviour; one 
well-known clinic has been endeavouring to trace the 
effect of mental conditions on the internal glands, and 
now, with a grant from a private source, is proposing 
to undertake the reverse action, i.e., the effect of 
hormones on cerebral and emotional states. It is over 
fifty years since Schifer demonstrated that if you lose 
your temper up goes the adrenaline content of the 
blood; it does not seem that we know much more now 
in respect of other glands. This may seem mechanistic 
to some minds, but will, I am sure, be ultimately 
more profitable than research into speculative investi- 
gation of the relative values of Freudians, Watson- 
ianists, or Behaviourists. 

With regard to the BBC play; this was introduced 
as a documentary, with the usual horrific warnings 
that it was unsuitable for children, morons, etc.; from 
its assumption of authenticity one was entitled to 
assume that it was inspired by a psychiatrist —Yours 
faithfully, 

W. GRANT WAUGH 
Harley Street, W1 


PS.—I am much. disturbed that in two sentences I 
have married the plural verb to the singular noun— 
‘a considerable number... have been referred, 
‘deduction made... are so often unwarranted.’ 
Shades of Saintsbury! Perhaps I had better consult 
my psychiatrist. 


ANGER IN A SMALL TOWN 


Sir,—Robert Hodge’s article about planning for 
‘overspill’ is a mine of mis-information and mis- 
representation. The ‘preserve. the countryside at all 
costs’ school has never been short of articulate 
advocates, and Robert Hodge lowers the standard 
badly. 

‘Overspill’ is a perhaps unfortunate shorthand term 
for that part of a city’s population which cannot be 
housed in that city at decent standards. In other 
words, if a slum area is cleared, usually only half 
the people displaced can be rehoused on the site 
because better housing is provided. The remainder 
get council houses or flafS’. But what of those living 
in overcrowded conditions who also want houses or 
flats? 

Like most other big cities, Portsmouth and South- 
ampton have the names of thousands of such families 
on their housing Zists—and no land on which to build 
for them. There are only two things to do. The first 
is to extend the.city boundaries and build housing 
estates—a wrong solution in our opinion. Our big 
cities have already sprawled too much, long journeys 
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to work are costly in time, energy and money, and 
peripheral estates are not the happiest social environ. 
ment. 

The second—and far better—solution is to halt city 
sprawl by reducing the internal pressures that pro- 
mote it. This can only be done by encouraging (never 
compelling) employment and people to move to new 
and expanding towns some distance away. The eight 
new towns around London have been immensely suc- 
cessful in attracting people and jobs from the Capital. 
As their town centres are built and their social equip- 
ment grows, they provide a far happier, healthier and 
more efficient environment for their new inhabitants, 

The Robert Hodges of the rural backwoods must 
make their choice. They must learn to see this prob- 
lem for what it is—an urgent human problem affect- 
ing the daily lives of two million people who cannot 
be decently housed within the boundaries of our 
overcrowded and overgrown cities. But to see the 
problem large, of course, Mr. Hodge must turn his 
telescope the other way.—Y ours faithfully, 

WYNDHAM THOMAS 
Town and Country Planning Association, 
28 King Street, Covent Garden, WC2 


THE LEAGUE OF EMPIRE LOYALISTS 


Sir,—It is quite untrue to state, as does Pharos in 
‘A Spectator’s Notebook,’ that the League of Empire 
Loyalists do not heckle, but shout some meaningless 
slogan which has been learned by heart beforehand. 
At Blackpool, for example, one of our members told 
the Prime Minister, when he was discussing the pro- 
posed European free trade area, that British partici- 
pation in such a scheme would mean unemployment, 
bankruptcies and distress in Great Britain. 

That is not ‘meaningless.’ Nor is it ‘meaningless’ 
to point out, as another of our members did while 
Mr. Macmillan was discussing defence, that a policy 
of placing Great Britain’s means of defence under 
foreign control is a treasonable policy, whether those 
who follow it realise that or not. 

I am confident that most of our members, in a 
discussion on political or economic questions, could 
make rings round the conventional supporters of the 
political parties ——Yours faithfully, 

AUSTEN BROOKS 
Deputy Chairman 
The League of Empire Loyalists, 
11 Palace Chambers, Bridge Street, SW1 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
Sm,—I am engaged on a biography of Benjamin 
Disraeli. Although the latter part of his life is very 
fully documented in the papers available at Hughen- 
den and elsewhere, there are some curious gaps in 
the documentation of his life before 1837. I should 
be most grateful if any of your readers would be so 
kind as to give me any information they may have 
on the present whereabouts of the original letters 
written by Disraeli to the following: Sarah Disraeli 
(a selection of his letters to her has been published, 
but I cannot discover the original material); William 
Meredith; the Reverend Peter Hall; James Clay (his 
letters from Disraeli were in the possession of his 
son, Mr. Clay-Ker-Seymer, in 1882); T. M. Evans and 
J.-D: Powles, who were involved in Disraeli’s early 
financial dealings; William Pyne, his solicitor; Mrs. 
Bolton, the wife of his doctor; Henrietta, wife of Sir 
Francis Sykes, 3rd Baronet of Basildon.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 
Christ Church, Oxford 


VOLUNTARY WORK 
Smr,—Homecomer gives no indication of the social 
or economic position he hopes to enter on retirement. 

However, if he enjoys driving his own car, | can, 
from my own happy experience over many years, 
recommend Voluntary Hospital Car Service. é 

His letter indicates he would appreciate the fact 
that this service is entirely personal and not con- 
nected with any organisation or office. 

He would simply offer the free use of his car and 
time and be on call by phone from the ambulance 
station—the ‘National Health’ paying mileage rut 
ning expenses.—Y ours faithfully, 

F. J. STEVENSON 
Greystones, Lymm, Cheshire 
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Hitting Them for Six 
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tive speeches in praise of Sir Winston that Lord 
Montgomery reprints in his Memoirs,* he deserts 
the soldier’s poet, Kipling, for a moment to quote 
Wordsworth’s ‘Happy Warrior.’ Sir Winston has, 
of course, been a happy warrior. But he has been 
so many other things. And the first impression 
made by Lord Montgomery’s vivacious auto- 
biography is of his concentration on one task, 
that of being a highly professional and successful 
soldier. As much as a great pianist, surgeon or bar- 
rister, he has set before himself the highest 
standards of performance and, unlike some sur- 
geons and even some barristers, he has no known 
violon d’Ingres, no hobby, no substitute for the 
life of action. He set out to make himself the 
master of the profession he had chosen as a 
schoolboy, and he has since then judged himself 
and others by a rigorous standard that many think 
out of place, ungentlemanly, unkind, if applied 
to any human activity except competitive sport. 
For Lord Montgomery, war is what cricket or golf 
is to other men. He makes no pretence of being a 
good loser, of consoling himself with moral 
victories. For him, ‘the battle is the payoff.’ 

It would be idle to pretend that in inspecting 
his own career and comparing it with that of 
colleagues in the late war, Lord Montgomery has 
been inhibited by any false modesty. One of my 
sons has pointed out to me the resemblance be- 
tween the Field-Marshal’s narrative methods and 
those of Conan Doyle’s Brigadier Gerard. The 
qualities required in a great captain are set out 
and the reader is not left in any doubt as to the 
identity of at least one British soldier of the late 
war who possessed those qualities and who, when 
given adequate authority, used them to the fullest 
advantage. Veni, vidi, vici describes his account 
of taking over an Eighth Army that is shown as 
without confidence in its former leaders or any 
doctrine or practice of battle that would have 
made it likely that its luck would change. Indeed, 
it is implied that its luck would not have deserved 
to change if it had not been put under new 
management, that of the team of Alexander and 
Montgomery. And the role of General Alexander 
is represented only in meagre outline and as con- 
sisting mainly, or entirely, in saying ditto to his 
energetic, ruthless and ambitious subordinate. That 
this account is harsh to Lord Montgomery's pre- 
decessors cannot be denied; that it may be unjust 
in detail.is possible; but the total picture is con- 
vincing. The man, the occasion, the opportunity, 
the tool, had all met. 

Obviously, Lord Montgomery is and was what 
the French call a mauvais coucheur (so notor- 
iously was Foch; so is or was General de Gaulle). 
But the British Army has always been full of 
bons coucheurs, amiable, sporting, gentlemanly 


[i one of the characteristic, inelegant but effec- 
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types, brave as their swords, as the old rhetorical 
phrase put it, but totally unfit for command in the 
field against the ungentlemanly Germans. . To 
make this point, Lord Montgomery. has to be 
indifferent to the feelings of others and it is most 
effectively made by his account of the deplorable 
state of unpreparedness with which the Army took 
the field in 1939, the incoherence of the high 
command, the degree to which the British and 
not only the French armies were defeated in 
1940. One can understand the anger with which 
General Montgomery saw, in the streets of Lon- 
don, soldiers wearing self-awarded flashes ‘Dun- 
kirk, sign enough that they and the public did 
not know what had hit them, did not know that 
Dunkirk was the name of a defeat not a victory. 

It is obvious that in his role as a divisional com- 
mander, then as an army commander, Lord 
Montgomery was deeply affected by his memory 
of the first war. He, like so many others, could 
remember the blood baths of the Western Front. 
He repeats the old but. not necessarily invalid 
criticisms of Passchendaele. And he learned then 
—and applied later—the lesson that a modern 
amateur army requires a very different type of 
leadership from that given in the first war. Thus 
he spoke to great mass meetings of the troops who 
were to land in France on D-Day, a landing that 
many thought would necessarily be a new Gal- 
lipoli, if not a new Passchendaele. He not only 
indoctrinated the generals, he took the troops into 
his confidence, even going so far as to reassure 
them about the scale of the anticipated casualties. 
This was highly irregular. But troops, in practice, 
take easily to generals who are careful of their 
lives, comfort, amour-propre. Longstreet was 
more popular than Lee or Jackson, Pétain than 
Foch. And General Montgomery, barnstorming 
before D-Day, remembered that in all his years 
in France, he never set eyes on French or Haig. 
The result was to build up in North Africa, in 
France, in Germany, a relationship of confidence 
that was of the greatest value. 

This care for the lives of his men led, of course, 
to charges—especially American charges—that 
Lord Montgomery was a set-piece general, unwil- 
ling to take risks, unwilling to face the necessary 
casualties, that this caution, this inelasticity, 
accounted for the apparently excessive delay be- 
fore Caen. Lord Montgomery argues, with great 
force, that the battle was fought as he planned it, 
even if that meant giving the beau rédle to George 
Patton. But that beau réle turned out to be dis- 
astrously important when it came to deciding how 
the victory in Normandy was to be exploited. For 
the plan that Field-Marshal Montgomery wanted 
General Eisenhower to adopt would have in- 
volved taking the Jeb Stuart of the Allied armies 
out of the picture for the moment, and the guess 
may be hazarded that Lord Montgomery under- 
estimated then, and underestimates now, the 
political difficulties of the course he advised. 
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Briefly, the British Commander wanted to 
assemble a mass of forty divisions and drive, on 
a fairly narrow front, through the retreating and 
then disordered Germans, straight for the Ruhr. 
General Eisenhower, taking over command in the 
field, preferred to advance on a wide front, letting 
each of his armies make the best going it could. 
It was a kind of abdication of the higher direction 
of the war. It recalls, curiously, the role and 
methods of Prince Schwarzenberg in 1814 which 
Napoleon exploited so brilliantly. Hitler (or 
Rundstedt) was not Napoleon, but the Germans 
recovered, and with great and disastrous conse- 
quences the war did not end, as was so widely 
expected, in the autumn of 1944. Only on one 
point does Lord Montgomery admit a share in 
the failure of the autumn campaign. He accepts 
some share for the failure of Arnhem. But 
although he disclaims, with candour and convic- 
tion, any attempt to make mischief and although 
his is a much more amiable book than General 
Bradley's, one does feel that the President of the 
United States, with so many other troubles on 
his plate, will not like the implication that he was, 
to quote Professor Cyril Falls, ‘a smiling chair- 
man,’ not a great captain really on top of his job. 
If Lord Montgomery is right, President Eisen- 
hower cannot be compared as a commander with 
the only other West Pointer to reach the White 
House. But President Eisenhower may console 
himself with the thought that even his most severe 
domestic critics don’t think him as bad a President 
as General Grant! 

In this bold and most readable assault on the 
verdict of history, Lord Montgomery ignores 
many of the formal precedents of memoir . 
writing. His book is much less a work of art than 
Grant’s Personal Memoirs and, indeed, is in places 
rather scandalously incomplete. The Sicilian cam- 
paign is hardly described at all and there are other 
cases when one would like to know what /ap- 
pened, not merely what went wrong. Like a sun- 
dial, Lord Montgomery is better with the sunny 
hours than with themes like the first Italian cam- 
paign. But as a contribution to the history of the 
war—and as a light on the character and achieve- 
ments of one of the great figures of our time—this 
is a first-class book. 

Its interest does not end with the war, however. 
Indeed, it is in the account of his role as Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff that the narrative 
strikes most sparks. The account of the long, run- 
ning battle with Lord Alexander (of Hillsborough, 
not Tunis) is comic as well as illuminating and it 
will be an indispensable source for a future his- 
torian of the contemporary British constitution. 
In peacetime, so formidable a character is even 
more resented than in war, and one can see Monty 
circling the globe and leaving alarm, despondency, 
anger and downright terror behind him. Con- 
troversy has already started and there will be more 
as the implications of some paragraphs sink in! 

Lord Montgomery tells us that he wrote all his 
book unaided with a pencil, and few books have 
less the air of being either ghosted or dictated. 
To that we owe the happy fact that the character 
of the narrator is so visible. Few men can be less 
put out by deserved praise or public admiration— 
it is a cheerful change from too much public 
modesty. Some traditional anecdotes are wiped 
out or amended. One | especially regret. Lord 
Montgomery tells us that he had never entered the 
study of the High Master of St. Paul’s until he 
made it his office when he took over his old school 
as GHQ. So much for the legend that it was 
chosen so that, as a Field-Marshal, he could deal 

out justice from behind a desk he had often faced 
in another capacity. That would indeed have been 
a role for the happy warrior who thus wrought 
‘upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought! 


Second Time Round 


The Reformation, 1520-59. Edited by G. R. Elton. 
(The New Cambridge Modern History: 
C.U.P., 37s. 6d.) 

THE most remarkable thing about this volume 

is that it is edited by Dr. Elton. In the past five 

years he has published two major and one minor 
works and a large number of important articles. 

It is alarming to find that he was meanwhile 

engaged in editing this large volume, to which 

he also contributes three chapters and a note. 

Dr. Elton’s Introduction is a model, combining 

judiciously tentative generalisations with a magis- 

terial rebuke to the contemporary historical 
fashion which, ‘no longer regards politics in 

Church and State as the historian’s main con- 

cern.’ Dr. Elton uses the snaffle and the curb less 

ruthlessly in his other contributions, repeating, 
for instance, his dogmatic and unprovable asser- 
tion that ‘Lollardy . . . played no part in the 

{English] reformation.’ One could quarrel, too 

with the total omission of Tyndale from his list 

of English political writers. The promise which 

Dr. Elton’s Introduction holds out is, however, 

hardly fulfilled. There are interesting moments in 

chapters on Charles V’s Europe, by Mr. Koenigs- 
berger; on literature, by Professor Hay; and on 
the art of war, by Mr. Hale. But there are too 
many drab and arid wastes of undistinguished 
narrative to traverse. One contributor, Mr. 

Spooner, aware of the danger of dullness, sought 

escape in a thicket of mixed metaphors and 

rhetorical questions, through which it is often 
difficult to ascertain his meaning. 

It was perhaps unwise of Dr. Elton to ask so 
many theologians to write on the Reformation. 
Inevitably they are interested in different ques- 
tions from those which concern the historian. 
They are apt to use the word ‘fanatic’ to describe 
the beliefs of those with whom they disagree; 
“the best traditions’ signifies views which they 
accept. Professor Bizer, for instance, is anxious 
to explain why he does not think that Luther 
‘stained his good name or acted wrongly as a 
theologian’ in permitting a prince to commit 
bigamy: although he does think it was wrong for 
the Anabaptists of Munster to allow common 
people to have more than one wife. The point is no 
doubt of importance for a theologian. But Dr. 
. Elton on the Reformation in England, Professor 
Cantimori on Italy and Professor Betts on Poland, 
Bohemia and Hungary all manage to make their 
chapters contribute to the book as a whole pre- 
cisely because they see the reformers in historical 
perspective, as phenomena to be explained, not 
justified or condemned. Professor Betts’s two 





PICK 
of Today’s Short Stories 


EDITED BY JOHN PUDNEY 


professional collection. 


SPARK, Observer 





The best (and the biggest) number yet of the only established annual of short 
stories. Among well-known contributors—Richard Church, Wolf Mankowitz, 
William Sansom, Noel Blakiston ; up-and-coming—Brian Aldiss, John Cantwell, 
Brian Glanville, Kenneth Martin, Philip Oakes, Herb Sutherland. 

Rough stuff and smooth stuff, headily sophisticated breaths from California, 
brash gusts from Australia, warming stories and chilling stories, a vigorously 
“, «a connoisseur’s number . . . this meeting of exciting 
and largely unknown talents has never happened in the series before.” MURIEL 


PUTNAM 


THE 


chapters on eastern Europe, indeed, are the out- 
standing performance of the book. 

This volume is in many ways more satisfac- 
tory than others which have appeared in the 
series. Yet as a whole it can hardly be said to 
give pleasure or stimulus. What is wrong? One 
could hardly want a more vigorous or intelligent 
editor than Dr. Elton. The general editors are 
to blame for some of the defects—for the un- 
pardonable omission of bibliographies, for in- 
stance; and for the sudden appearance, in a 
volume dealing with the years 1520-59, of a 
chapter sketching the agricultural history of 
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Europe from Carolingian times to the eighieenth 
century. But the main trouble is that the plan 
of the old Cambridge Modern History has been 
unimaginatively repeated. A number of indi- 
viduals have been asked to contribute a chapter 
apiece. They have no common outlook or 
assumptions, and there appear to have been no 
discussions between them to co-ordinate their 
views. Quiet apart from the assumptions about 
the nature of historical truth implicit in this 
approach, the total effect can hardly fail to be 
scrappy, however eminent the individual con. 
tributors. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Novels of Iris Murdoch 


The Bell. By Iris Murdoch. (Chattc and Windus, 15s.) 


She returned to her former resolve after dis- 
cussions with Sally, who disliked Noel, and 
had always been, Dora suspected, rather sweet 
on Paul, and with Noel, who was by now 
thoroughly worried about Dora’s state of mind 
and about what was to be done with her. 


Miss Iris Murpocn’s first novel, Under the Net, 
does not contain any sentences like this one. Yet 
in view of all the other evidence that this writer 
continues to possess altogether exceptional in- 
telligence and vitality, it would be silly to argue 
that Miss Murdoch’s prose has simply de- 
generated; it has been deliberately depressed for 
her later purposes. It is understandable that some 
people see, through her four novels, a steady gain 
in power, while others find her less interesting 
now than she was to begin with. It depends upon 
whether you approve of the clever new things 
she is doing. The dullness of the sentence above 
has an intelligible function in The Bell, and Miss 
Murdoch now writes novels in which flats are as 
necessary as elevations. It is bold of her to start 
this one with a rather extensive flat that only 
the whole book can explain, but you may still 
prefer Under the Net. 

What remains to link this new novel with Miss 
Murdoch’s first? Well, she uses Mr. Forster’s 
little trick of employing character-names over 
again; and continues to exercise her special power 
of describing in validating detail very improb- 
able situations. Yet even this habit is being modi- 
fied, I think; Miss Murdoch used to be devoted 
to the fortuitous, to the uncontrollable contin- 
gencies that give a critical moment its uniqueness, 
perhaps its absurdity. But now the unique situation 
has to be reduced to its place in some large 
pattern of related meanings. In The Bell there 
is very detailed reporting of the rescue of:a 
great medieval bell from a lake. Miss Murdoch 
knows exactly how to get a heavy bell out of a 





15s. net 





lake—it is this kind of knowledge that dis. 
tinguishes her from most other people who are 
possessed by ideas. But she has given the extrac. 
tion of the bell a quasi-allegorical significance 
that uses up all the detail, and this is perhaps new, 

The trick of making her stories lead a double 
life is, of course, one that Miss Murdoch has 
brought off before, notably in The Sandcastle. In 
The Bell she works it with new subtlety; her Bell 
and her Lake have to mean more than appears 
on the face of it, and to get this across without 
destructive candour is a work of indirection. 
The effort is noble but visible. The story itself 
is about a lay community attached to a convent 
of Anglican Benedictine nuns, and so set betwixt 
and between the world and holiness. This proves 
to be an untenable position, and only Dora, the 
nice but unspiritual wife of an odious art 
historian, comes at all well out of it. One girl 
who had hoped to be received into the Order 
is driven to attempt suicide; her twin brother, a 
ruined angel called Nick and a bit diabolic, quot- 
ing Scripture for his purposes, is also involved in 
disaster. A young man who seeks holiness finds 
himself caught in disturbing currents of passion. 


At the centre of the community is a virtuous and 


tormented homosexual who spoils not only his 
vocation but everybody who finds him attractive, 
except Dora. A bell has been ordered for the 
Abbey, but the medizval bell, lost under am- 
biguous circumstances in the lake long ago, turns 
up at the critical moment, and on this the plot 
turns. Very crudely, the lake is a symbol of the 
life of the world; the would-be nun can swim 
but won't, Dora can’t swim (she is terrified of 
her husband) but learns. A happy nun is its true 
mistress, having nurtured her innocence and lived 
‘without an image of herself.’ The Lake reflects 
the Abbey, the two kinds of life are each other's 
mirror-image; but the Lake has buried the Bell, 
and when they get it out it serves only, in the 
end, for the contemplation of art-historians. 
The leader of the lay community is an accumu- 
lator of disasters and an unwilling destroyer. Miss 
Murdoch shows a deep interest in the promise 
‘I shall make all things well,’ and her book is 
about the illness of things; therefore it has a tragic 
hero, and a dog called Murphy who is without 
sin, like the animals in the wood, which the com- 
munity is uneasy about killing. Her heroes are 
obsessed by self-defeating ends, and so differ from 
dogs and nuns. Frankly, I do not know how to 
take Miss Murdoch on the beauty of holiness, 
since it was represented in the last book by the art- 
master; and it would be foolish to make very 
simple inferences from such sophisticated work. 
Anyway, having dwelt so long on these aspects 
of the book, I should add that as a story it isn't 
at all clogged by these non-narrative considera- 
tions. And there are some very sharp, even funny, 
characterisations. Altogether The Bell is, whether 
you like it or not, a very notable achievement. 
FRANK KERMODE 
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The Oxford Book of 
Irish Verse 


XVIIth CENTURY— 
XXth CENTURY 
CHOSEN BY 
DONAGH MACDONAGH 


and 
LENNOX ROBINSON 


A balanced selection ranging from Luke 
Wadding through Swift, Goldsmith, 
James Clarence Mangan, At, and Yeats to 
the younger poets now being published. 
Poetry in Irish is represented by trans- 
lations. ‘ 21s. net 


THE POEMS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT 


EDITED BY 
SIR HAROLD WILLIAMS 


An earlier reviewer of the first edition 
(1938) averred that ‘no finer piece of 
scholarship of its kind has been produced 
in England during the present century.’ 
The discovery-of two important manu- 
scripts in Swift’s hand, and the appear- 
ance of several notable contemporary 
transcripts, presents the opportunity for a 
substantial measure of critical and helpful 
revision. Second edition Three volumes 
Illustrated £5. 5S. net 


THE FIRSTBORN 


A PLAY IN THREE ACTS 
CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Alterations including a revised ending 
bring the text of this third edition into 
line with that of the recent New York 
production. Qs. 6d. net 


AN OUTLINE OF 
RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE 


MARC SLONIM 


‘I have enjoyed it thoroughly. Mr Slonim 
is a proved thoroughbred over this course 
and he cannot put a foot wrong. His 
survey includes the post-Stalin “thaw” ; 
it has an admirable page on Pasternak, 
explaining his “unique place in Russian 
letters’’.” OLIVER EDWARDS in THE TIMES 
(Home University Library) 7s. 6d. net 


POPPI 


COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
IN GHANA 


PETER DU SAUTOY 


The author describes the fostering of 
community development in the special 
context of Ghana. Mr du Sautoy has been 
in Ghana for several years, and is now 
Director of the Department of Social 
Welfare and Community Development. 
Illustrated 15s. net 
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Book I of the Memoirs of 
ELEANOR FARJEON 


Edward Thomas: The Last Four Years 


. » a successful experiment in autobiography which is also an 
intimate portrait of Edward Thomas... .an exceptionally well- 
written book.’ THE SUNDAY TIMES. ‘It is a vivid world that she 
revives, full of Garnetts and Baxes and Lawrences and Meynells.’ 
NEW STATESMAN. ‘One put it down eager and impatient for its 
successors.’ THE TIMES Illustrated 25s. net 


THE CHEQUER’D SHADE 


REFLECTIONS ON OBSCURITY IN POETRY 
JOHN PRESS 


‘Mr. Press, himself'a fine poet, intellectual but not obscure, brings 
a cool head to the discussion of obscurity .... the quotations 
here from English and American poets are well-selected, the 
comments lively and judicious. Mr. Press’s book will interest his 
fellow-poets as well as the general reader, teachers of literature as 
well as their pupils.’ RAYMOND MORTIMER in THE SUNDAY TIMES 

25s. net 
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LUDWIG WITTGENSTEIN 
With a Biographical Sketch by Georg Henrik von Wright 
. one has only to read this memoir by Mr Malcolm and ‘Mr 
grandeur .. . A reader does not need to care about philosophy to 
be excited by Mr Malcolm’s book; it is about Wittgenstein as a 
12s. 6d. net 
a, * 
SIPS 
~ . G ~~ ~ ( 
4 View DKS NS iF 
ENGLAND oe 
A NEW EDITION, o 
EDITED BY Xi <) 
AUSTIN LANE POOLE 
has been retained, it is now really a new 
book, with additional chapters discuss- 
included. Illustrations are an important 
feature—there are 140 half-tone plates 
Two volumes 70s. net 
THE 
OF INDIA 
VINCENT A. SMITH 
PERCIVAL SPEAR 
In this completely revised and reset 
India, has been revised by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler and A. L. Basham; Part II, 
Harrison; and Part III, India in the 
British Period, has been rewritten by 


A MEMOIR BY NORMAN MALCOLM 
Wright to have an acute sense of Wittgenstein’s moral 
man, and its interest is human interest.” MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 

MEDIEVAL e 
REWRITTEN AND REVISED 

Though the original plan ‘of this work A: 
ing aspects of history not previously 

and 107 text-figures. 

OXFORD HISTORY 

Third (revised) edition by 

edition, Part I, Ancient and Hindu 
India in the Muslim Period, by J. B. 
Percival Spear. Jilustrated 42s. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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The Poetical Works of 
John Milton 


" EDITED BY 
HELEN DARBISHIRE 


With Translations of the Italian, Latin and 
Greek Poems from the Columbia University 
edition. 

This new edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works, including the Latin, Italian, and 
Greek poems, is based on the editions 
printed under Milton’s supervision and 
on contemporary manuscripts where they 
survive (Oxford Standard Authors) 16s. 

net 


THE EARLY 
WORDSWORTHIAN 
MILIEU 


A NOTEBOOK OF 

CHRISTQPHER WORDSWORTH WITHA 

FEW ENTRIES BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 
ZERA SILVER FINK 


‘This admirably produced monograph is 
one for the specialized student, and will 
be to him of great interest . . . For the 
reader who likes watching a piece of work 
developing from its earliest hints there is 
much to please.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 25s. net 


IN FIRES OF 
NO RETURN — Poems 


JAMES K. BAXTER 
Mr Baxter is the most distinguished of the 
younger New Zealand poets; this is his 
first collection to be published outside 
New Zealand. The book has been recom- 
mended by the POETRY BOOK SOCIETY. 
12s. 6d. net 


AMERICAN 
MURDER 
BALLADS 


and their Stories 

OLIVE WOOLLEY BURT 
Scholars will welcome this collection of 
crime ballads, and so will many who 
delight in folk-song because of its 
originality, its music, its poetry, and its 
humour. 38s. 6d. net 


POPP PPO PODS SH- 


BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


GEOFFREY GOODWIN 


*,..a calm, objective, balanced study of 
what exactly the United Nations is and 
how it works in practice .... It is, in fact, 
the best study of the virtues and weak- 
nesses of the United Nations which has 
yet been written.’ THE OBSERVER (Chatham 
House) 38s. net 




































































































































































































































































Origins 

ERIC PARTRIDGE 
An etymological dictionary by the 
author of Dictionary of Slang. “A 
superb and a superbly made book.” 


STEPHEN POTTER. Sunday Times. 
gos. net 


Psychiatry in the British Army 
in the Second World War 


ROBERT H. AHRENFELDT 


Former Deputy Assistant Director 

of Army Psychiatry 
An authoritative but controversial 
account of W.O.S.B.’s treatment of 
shellshock, glasshouses, etc, “It is 
to be hoped that this history will 
long be used as a text-book not only 
at Millbank but at our Staff Colleges.” 
DR. E. B. sTRAUSS. Daily Telegraph. 

355. net 


World Without War 
J. D. BERNAL 


The author shows how, with existing 
resources of men and materials, we 
could advance tothe highest standard 
of life. 25s. net 


Music in Medieval Britain 
FRANK Ll. HARRISON 


The first volume in a new series, 
Studies in the History of Music 
edited by Egon Willesz. ‘“This out- 
standing book, by a scholar with a 
rare gift for organisation and read- 
ability.” ALEC ROBERTSON. Manchester 
Guardian. Illustrated 605. net 


Plato: An Introduction 
PAUL FRIEDLANDER 


Translation of a great work which 
has only been available in the 
German hitherto. 355. met 


Offspring of the Vic 
DENIS RICHARDS 


A history of Morley College by the 
Principal. With a foreword by Harold 
Nicolson, 185. net 


Economics and Agricu!ture 
ANNE MARTIN 


An elementary book on economics 
addressed to students of agriculture. 
215. met 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 


| 


Queer World 


Borstal Boy. By Brendan Behan. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 
BRENDAN BEHAN was arrested in Liverpool late in 


| 1939, at the age of sixteen, for participating in the 


IRA bombing campaign in England. After two 


| months or so on remand in Walton Prison he 


was sentenced to three years’ Borstal detention. 
The judge at his trial expressed regret at being 
prevented, by the law and Behan’s age, from sen- 
tencing him to fourteen years’ penal servitude. He 
thought that the law should make allowances for 
people like Behan, and he did not mean indulgent 
allowances. 

Borstal Boy is the story of Behan’s time, first in 
Walton Prison and then in Hollesley Bay Bor- 


| stal. Mr. Behan is a violent but fair-minded man 
| and, as might be expected, he has written a very 
| good book in very good bad language. Borstal 
| Boy is free from bitterness and self-pity, and free 





also from any affectation of objectivity. He has 
some old scores to pay off and he pays them gaily. 
The prison doctor : 

Afterwards I heard the screws talk about the 
doctor and what a good man he was and over- 
worked, and he did go round looking like Lionel 
Barrymore and sighing like the doctor in The 
Citadel, but I never heard of him actually doing 
anything for anyone. The prisoners said that he 
gave a man two aspirins for a broken leg, but 
that it was not really viciousness, only stupidity, 
and anyway if he wasn’t a prison doctor he'd 
have to go in the Forces. 

A’prisoner : 

. . . areal cup-of-tea Englishman with a mind 
the width of his back-garden that'd skin a black 
man, providing he'd get another to hold him, and 
send the skin ome tomum. .. . 


The last quotation suggests anglophobia, and 


| there are several passages. in the book from 


which the casual reader might infer that Mr. 


| Behan likes nothing about the Anglo-Saxons 
| except their monosyllables. Anyone who reads 


the whole book will retain the impression as re- 


| gards the monosyllables, but will realise that the 


author is far too good-humoured and intelligent 
to be any kind of xenophobe. The clue to this 


| humanism is to be’ found in a remark about his 





| Liverpool landlady: 


The landl.dy was a mean woman from the 
[Irish] Midlonds. I don't mean that coming from 
the Midlanus caused her meanness. You'll get 
good people from there, or from any airt or part 
of the world, but if Cockneys or a Siamese are 
mean or decent, they'll be mean or decent in a 
Cockney or a Siamese way. 

Like much else in Borstal Boy that judgment 
recalls the kindness and curiosity of Huckleberry 
Finn. Mr. Behan’s indignation when it occurs is 
always vehement and picturesque, but discrim- 
inating. Unlike many prison books Borstal Boy 
never settles into a groove of ‘exposure-for- 


reform.’ He hated Walton Prison and most of 
the officials there, but even there he tells how, 


after he was brutally beaten up by two warders, 
the librarian called him ‘Paddy’ (kindly) and 
offered him a book about Ireland. His only general 
comment on this sequence of events is: ‘It’s a 
queer world, God knows, but the best we have to 
be going on with.” 

About Borstal itself, on the other hand, he has 
nothing, or almost nothing, but good to say. This 
part of his book is indeed a striking vindication 
of the Borstal system, and highly creditable to the 
people who ran Hollesley Bay. It is remark- 
able~that in the atmosphere of war-time a 
youth who had committéd Behan’s offence could 
have been as decently treated as he was, once he 
was out of the hands’of the Liverpool warders. The 
present-day Mr. Behan, who is unreconstructed in 


s 
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his political views, freely recognises that the 
activities for which he was sentenced were not 
such as to evoke the warm-hearted approbation 
of the British people. 

‘The first day he was in Liverpool,’ he write; 
about a comrade, ‘an incendiary primer exploded 
in his pocket and, with half his face burned off. 
he was savaged and nearly lynched by the popv- 
lace, who apparently disapproved of having the 
kip burned about their ears.” 

Against that kind of background the record 
of how Borstal treated Brendan Brehan is some. 
thing remarkable and something of which English. 
men have every right to be proud, provided they 
are ashamed of a few other things. 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


Both Sides of the Blanket 


Nelson’s Letters to his Wife and Other Documents 
1785-1831. Edited by George P. B. Naish. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 42s.) 


The Love Letters of Voltaire to his Niece. Ediicd 
and translated by Theodore Besterman 
(William Kimber, 25s.) 

“MY DEAREST FANNY—Our new Con: 
mander-in-Chief never gives us many minutes 
notice of his intentions to send a ship into port, 
not but it is sufficient for me or anyone to say 
all that is necessary. I am well. As to news we 
can have none .. .” 

*‘MY DEAREST HUSBAND—I have wrote to 
you by the Likely, at least I directed a letter 
from our father. Lord Hood writes me he can 
send another letter, therefore it gives me an 
opportunity of enquiring after you and Josiah, 
not but I think the packet is as good a con- 
veyance as any. As to news...’ 

YEAR after year the trite trivialities pursued 

Nelson about the globe: in return dull gobbets 

of naval information regaled his wife. 

Occasionally Nelson hoped for peace and re- 


‘tirement with her in Norfolk, more frequently 


Mrs. Nelson made a stilted reference to their 
mutual affection; but warm feelings, lovingly ex- 
pressed, were absent from this welter of tittle- 
tattle. Both husband and wife seem frozen in their 
natures, incapable of that ease and response 
which is so instinctively a part of most marriages. 
And yet somehow this. strange pair remained 
attached to each other far, far longer than any- 
one, looking at the abyss that stretched between 


them, could reasonably have expected. Nelson, 


detached and ambitious, did not, perhaps, require 
either love or warmth until fame unchilled his 
feelings and made necessary the same raptures 
in private that he received in public. And it was 
to prove impossible for Frances Nelson to 
behave any differently to the victor of the Nile 
than she had done to the captain of the Boreas. 
‘Tomtit,’ Lady Hamilton called her, and in the de- 
tails of living she seems to have been quick in 
decision but incompetent and muddled, with a ten- 
dency to dart from suspicion to suspicion. She may 
have been querulous; there is evidence of it in 
these letters. Yet mostly they argue incapacity and 
frigidity. After shore-leave Nelson’s belongings 
always arrived from home in the wildest possible 
muddle and he was forever losing small things 
that he treasured. Yet in spite of her incom- 
pétence and the difficulties of her temperament, 
that marriage worked and went on working. Nel- 
son’s needs were small; he lived for the sea, for 
fame—as he himself said, ‘to be envied.’ 

Fame came to Nelson as his wife’s charms 
withered. Her presence became an embarrass- 
ment: recrimination and a sense of grievance 
angered a man whose days were marked by 4 
public adulation that was almost hysterical in !ts 
expression. Indeed he had lived to be envied and 
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he let no man forget f=. He encrusted himself 
with decorations, signed himself ‘Bronte Nelson 
of the Nile’ and listened enraptured to the frantic 
cheers that greeted his presence in public. St. 
Vincent thought him ‘devoured with vanity, 
weakness, folly.’ Fortunately for Nelson, Emma 
Hamilton could create in private the same reck- 
Jess, hysterical adulation that he now sought 
and expected. ‘She goes on,’ wrote Lord Minto, 
‘cramming Nelson with trowel fulls of flattery 
which he goes on taking as quietly as a child 
does pap.’ Through ambition achieved, the ice 
melted, warmth flowed into his private life, and 
in the ample arms of Emma he could give his 
affections rein. Fame acted like a catharsis on 
his heart. He abruptly dismissed his wife; indeed 
so curtly, so guiltlessly, that his action lays bare 
the wasted years of their lives as revealingly as 
this mountainous pile of their surviving letters. 
Dull as they are, they deserve the care and 
scholarship which Mr. Naish has devoted to them. 
It is true that these letters were used by Carola 
Oman in her great life of Nelson, but even so it 
is even more moving to see this evidence laid out 
in its entirety and allowed to speak for itself. But 
what a pair! 

The debt of eighteenth-century historians to a 
few scholars whose devotion to their subjects 
borders on obsession is very great and ever in- 
creasing. Wilmarth Lewis, Frederick Pottle and 


Theodore Besterman have made the search for | 


manuscripts with a_ fine and exciting art; their 
patience, their tireless concentration on the faint- 


est clues have added volumes of new material | 


and given new dimensions to their heroes— 
Walpole, Boswell and Voltaire. It is fatally easy 
to write them off as truffie-hunters of genius, 
eccentrics whose passion is as private as that of 
collectors of verre de Nevers. And quite wrong. 
The acts of creation for them lay in their choice 
of subject. A lifetime’s devotion to every docu- 
ment or object that bears remotely on another 
life is only justifiable if that life illuminates the 
existence of all men. And every scrap that Voltaire 
wrote deserves the attention, scholarly, erudite, 
wise, that Mr. Besterman lavishes on it. 

These love letters are a remarkable find— 


made, of course, by Mr. Besterman himself. They | 


reveal that Voltaire passionately loved his niece, 
Madame St. Denis, from ‘1744 to his death and 
that she was his mistress. The letters are rarely 
more than scribbled notes and, therefore, hint 
rather than describe the complexity of Voltaire’s 
feeling. Yet trivial as many of them are, they are 
infused with a quite remarkable dignity. He was 


aware of his age, aware of his ambition, aware of | 


the sickness that haunted his days, indeed as aware 
of his own deficiencies as he was of the depth of 
his love for Madame St. Denis. She could tease 


him with prospects of marriage, deceive him with | 


other lovers and betray his interests. He did not 
condemn. He did not rail. He accepted all. Loved 
her and lusted for her until the end of his days 
and gave to this relationship a dignity that is as 
tare as his own art. 

‘I love you alone, I love you for yourself,’ 
Voltaire told her—words often written, yet rarely 


meant. With Voltaire. they were a statement | 
of his feelings and a guide for his actions. | 


If she needed: lovers, she must have them; if she 


could make a brilliant marriage, his happiness | 


must be sacrificed: He never tried to create obliga- 
tion by his generosity. He accepted his love for her 
as a part of his lot in life and enjoyed her as 
often as he could with splendid gusto. 


Naturally Mr. Besterman has surmounted all | 
the difficulties presented by his letters: misdating | 


is corrected, teferences neatly pinpointed and 


Voltaire’s schoolboy Italian translated as fault- 


lessly as his French. J. H. PLUMB 











books of the month & 
from MACGIBBON & KEE 3 


non-fiction 
CONVICTION edited by Norman MacKenzie 18s 


‘Invaluable.’—KENNETH TYNAN, Observer. ‘The most stimulating, heartening and 
intelligent manifesto to come from the Left for a very long time indeed.’—Economist. 
‘I cannot imagine that anybody, whatever his political views, will read it without 
profit. —Sunday Times. 


CROSSING THE LINE Claud Cockburn 18s - 


‘The most engaging of historians, the most persuasive of story-tellers, the liveliest 
political gad-fly of an age.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘Astringently witty, sar- 
donically perceptive, a delight to read.’— Sunday Times. ‘You should read it.’—Dazly 
Mirror. 


SECOND CHORUS) Humphrey Lyttelton 15s 


‘Takes jazz seriously but never runs into absurdity..—Sunday Times. ‘In literature, 
as in music, Humph has style, intelligence and considerable personality. He is, in 
fact, a natural raconteur.’.—New Statesmen. 





fiction 


THE GOOD LION Len Doherty 18s 


‘Very good indeed.’—New Statesmen, ‘Honest, vigorous, vividly drawn . . . gets to 
grips with the sort of life that people really live.’ —Manchester Guardian. ‘Has muscle 
and honesty.’—Daily Mail. 


IDLE ON PARADE William Camp 15s 


‘Extremely funny.’—jJOHN BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph. ‘The extremely entertaining 
Army life of Guardsman Fanning.’—Sunday Express. ‘Wodehouse on the drill-square.’ 
—Daily Mail. ‘A Waugh-book.’—Observer. 


THE GRAVY TRAIN Edmund Ward 15s 


‘This talented novel is strongly recommended, particularly for its caustic dialogue and 
wit.’—Times Literary Supplement. ‘Very funny about different sorts of Americans 
abroad.’—News Chronicle. ‘Mr. Ward excels at this kind of quietly sardonic 
portraiture.’—The Times. 


RIVER GIANT Roger Curel 15s 


‘Much of the savage charm of Africa is captured in this story of two Frenchmen and 
an African who unite to destroy a huge, almost mythical, hippopotamus. A powerful 
description of the life and customs of the people of Central Africa.’—Times 
Weekly Review. 


50 Margaret St. Oxford Circus wi 





Golden Journey 


A Person From England and Other Travellers. 
By Fitzroy Maclean. (Jonathan Cape, 21s.) 


SoME years ago I read Eastern Approaches by 
Fitzroy Maclean and was fired with an irresistible 
desire to go at once to Central Asia. The fabulous 
names of Samarkand and Bokhara became almost 
an obsession. Eventually I packed a suitcase, took 
out a stiff insurance policy, and leaving my village 
in West Wales, I began the journeys that have 
taken me many times behind the Iron Curtain. 
It was fascinating to read, therefore, in Sir Fitzroy 
Maclean’s new book, the tales of the men who had 
originally inspired him to make the Golden Jour- 
ney in the 1930s. 


A Person From England is an account of some 
of those who risked their lives to get to Central 
Asia in the past hundred years during the perio1 
of the Great Game—the struggle for power b:- 
tween Britain and Russia before the spheres cf 
influence were crystallised. There is the story cf 
Colonel Charles Stoddart, the British envoy tot! 2 
Emir of Bokhara, who was imprisoned by ti + 
Emir in a pit twenty-one feet deep and containing 
various specially bred insects and reptiles; and 
of Captain Arthur Conolly who went to rescu2 
him and was also imprisoned; and the intrepid 
Dr. Joseph Wolff who went to rescue both of 
them, and who very nearly suffered the same fate. 
After Dr. Joseph Wolff had arrived and talked to 
him, the astonished Emir exclaimed, ‘How extra- 
ordinary! I have two hundred thousand Persian 
slaves here; nobody cares for them; and on 
account of two Englishmen, a person comes from 
England and single-handed demands their release.’ 
There are many other stories of agents and 
travellers, official and unofficial, military and 
civilian, who played the Great Game. ‘Played it,’ 
as the author puts it, ‘from various motives and 





RALPH CUSACK 


Set in Ireland, the Scottish Highlands and the 
South of France, this is a wonderfully exciting 
and unconventional autobiographical fantasy 
by which Ralph Cusack proves himself a solo 
performer of genius. 

Book Society Recommendation. 18s. 





No Language 
But a Cry 


LENNOX COOK 


“A very good novel which deserves to be 
widely read, both for its purely literary 
qualities and for the insight it gives into a 
social and human problem which our rulers, 
it seems, in spite of the Wolfenden Committee, 
still do not have the courage to face,”’— 
GORONWY REES (Listener), 


“Mr. Cook writes with an admirable crisp- 
ness, drily and wittily, and his book has real 
distinction. It also has some of the most 
natural dialogue that | have read for a long 
time.”’— Sphere. 


“Writes confidently on a difficult theme ... 
treated with rare sympathy . skilfully 
depicted.”’—Times Literary Supplement, 


“Subtle and sympathetic.” — Yorkshire Post, 


“Writes in a lively unaffected style.”"—Times. 
Book Society Recommendation. 15s. 
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THE 


with varying degrees of success and with no great 
attention to any particular set of rules.’ 

The result is that Sir Fitzroy Maclean has 
written a book that is vintage John Buchan—with 
this difference, that it is about real people. There is 
adventure and courage and high surprise, told by 
a true story-teller: Reading it, I began to think 
again of the smells and the strumming music in 
the Moslem quarter of Samarkand, of the rich 
taste of khebab, of the cool stillness of Tamer- 
lane’s tomb; and subconsciously I began thinking 
of packing that suitcase again and setting out for 
another glimpse of the disappearing Central Asia 
that will soon be replaced by Soviet industry and 
‘culture.’ DESMOND DONNELLY 


Sixpenny Passport 

The Abbey Theatre: Cradle of Genius. By Gerard 

Fay. (Hollis and Carter, 21s.) 

‘Did you see an old. woman going down 
the path?’ 
‘I did not, but I saw a young girl and she 

had the walk of a queen.’ 
How the Abbey Theatre helped rejuvenate poor 
old Kathleen ni Houlihan is now history; but 
history which, to judge by the results of Gerard 
Fay’s researches, needed to be retold. Myth and 
legend, the staple of many of the early plays, 
have tended to cling to the story of the Abbey 
itself; and one of the chief merits of Mr. Fay’s 
study is the cool eye with which he clears them 
away, re-examining those tendentious times— 
discussing the hopes, the plans, the quarrels— 
with an impartiality that is remarkable consider- 
ing that his book is, in effect, a reaabilitation of 
his father and his uncle. 

The Fays, Frank and W. G., have probably 
been even more harshly treated by envious recol- 
lection than this book would suggest; for though 
Gerard Fay is aware of the importance of their 
training in the creation of the Abbey tradition, 
he does not, I feel, make it clear how much has 
been lost since their style has gone out of fashion. 
It was noted by A. B. Walkley, when the Irish 
players first appeared in London: 

As a rule they stand stockstill. The speaker 
of the moment is the only one who is allowed 
a little gesture. . . . When they do move, it is 
without premeditation, at hap-hazard, even with 
a little natural clumsiness, as of people who are 
not conscious of being stared at in public. 

The contrast with the present day—when pro- 
ducers tend either to look on the actors as 
puppets, to be moved around in order to secure 
elegant stage effects; or to encourage them to 
live their parts, so that everybody on stage is 
muttering or twitching or performing in some 
manner—could hardly be greater. The Fays, ad- 
mittedly, taught stillness partly out of necessity, 
because their trainees were amateurs; but it 
turned out to have great virtue in its own right. 
Wherever an author has something to say, be 
he a Shaw or a Synge (or for that matter a 
Shakespeare), the actors can thereby get out of 
his way—as it were; and instead of trying to 
interpret the author, allow him to speak through 
them. The effect, especially when the author is 
speaking through, say, a Sarah Allgood, could be 
a revelation. 

In Mr. Fay’s anxiety (would that it were more 
common) not to allow his detachment to be 
blinded by a rush of guff to the head, he hardly 
does full justice to the profound effect this style 
had on audiences, tiny though the audiences often 
were. There is a hint of it in the Winifred Letts 
verse, which he quotes : 

Sixpence the passport to this splendid world 

Erchanted, sad, or gay, 


but not much more than a hint. Perhaps this is 
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because Mr. Fay, himself for a time an impend. 
ing Young Roscius, saw too much of the 
anguished face behind the mask; or perhaps it 
simply is that he realises how easy it would be, 
looking back at the theatre his sub-title calls 
‘cradle of genius,’ to overestimate the impact of 
the playwrights and players at the time. 

There are a number of criticisms which must 
be made of the book. The attempt to tie its loose 
ends together by a consideration of the state of 
the Abbey Theatre today was ill-advised, unless 
Mr. Fay was going to describe the middle years 
in greater detail—which would, as he admits, have 
entailed writing another volume. And he fails 
completely to establish the Abbey’s connection 
with the rest of the Irish scene. The names of 
many of the writers remain familiar enough, and 
no doubt anybody who is interested in the Theatre 
will know of its fine actors, at least by reputation; 
but the other performers in what Yeats was to 
call the casual comedy of those years—men such 
as Griffith, Connolly and Thomas MacDonagh 
—are now all but forgotten in England; and an 
introductory chapter would have been useful. Mr. 
Fay, in fact, is oddly innocent in the matter of 
book-making: this is a sketch for a portrait, 
rather than the finished work. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


Embarking for Cythera 


Second Thoughts. By Michel Butor. (Faber, 18s.) 

The House of Ruby Wogan. By Norman Gear. 
(Putnam, 15s.) 

Sigh for a Strange Land. By Monica Stirling. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 

Love and the Loveless. By Henry Williamson. 
(Macdonald, 16s.) 


MICHEL BuTor’s La Modification, now translated 
by Jean Stewart with the title Second Thoughts, 
is the story of a middle-aged French family-man’s 
journey from Paris to Rome. He has often made 
the journey before, on business and in luxury. 
But this time is different: for this time he is 
going only to see his mistress, and to tell her that 
he has finally arranged for her to come and live 
with him in Paris. And in order to mark the non- 
business-like nature of the occasion, he is travel- 
ling third class—not only for the sake of 
discretion, but also (after all, he is a French 
family-man) for the sake of saving money. The 
book begins at the Gare de Lyon, ends at Roma 
Termini; and it consists of a minute-by-minute 
account of the hero’s thoughts and actions during 
his entire twenty-one hours in the train. The 
thoughts are largely of his own past and future 
and, more particularly, of past journeys remem- 
bered, future journeys anticipated, in either direc- 
tion on this same line. Since, furthermore, the 
method of narration is one whereby the hero 
tells the story to himself, both describing and 
addressing himself as ‘you,’ there is more than 
a little confusion—which is rendered more genial 
but is in no way lessened by the hundred and one 
past, present and future meals which ‘you’ absorbs 
with gusto in the restaurant car. 

Having remarked this, however, and having 
also remarked a tiresome trick of ending para- 
graphs, sometimes several paragraphs at a stretch, 
with commas or subordinate stops, I feel bound 
to say that this is one of the most interesting 
novels (as opposed to exciting, entertaining of 
moving novels) that I have read for a long time. 
This for two reasons. Firstly, M. Butor has caught 
the flavour of travel: he succeeds brilliantly 
catching Dijon, say, half-seen on a rainy morn- 
ing, Modana as it appears from a fuggy com- 
partment in the gathering dusk. Secondly, and 
more important, there is something almost un- 
cannily intriguing in the process of the heros 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing for Safety is | 
downright Common Sense | 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 
maybe a few thousands. How is it invested? Specula- 
tively in the hope of Capital gains — forgetting the 
possibility of Capital losses ; or safely, holding tight to 
what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
problem—of utmost importance. 

Because money matters in another sense too. 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact ; that you can withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
tax-paid Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £10,000,000 and large 
reserves, a very safe and very profitable answer to their 
money problems. 


3% NET PER ANNUM 


equal to 6}°,, on investments 
4 taxable at standard rate 


The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 




















Landscape and Marine Painting 


By Claude Muncaster, R.W.S., R.0.1., R.B.A., P.S.M.A. 





Written by one of the most spirited and brilliant of modern 
naturalist painters, this book is directed especially to all 
amateur artists who find inspiration in the beauty of natural 
scenes. With over 30 years’ experience, Mr. Muncaster sets out 
his ideals and explains his techniques, both in water and oils, 
for landscape and merine paintings. He elucidates his concep- 
tion of the aesthetic ideal with sensitive and appreciative com- 
mentaries on the works of the English masters, many of whose 





works are reproduced in the book. 45/- net 
From all Booksellers 
Pitman Parker Street WC2 











Harnessing the Atom 


Life-boats aren’t driven by atomic 

power. They are kept going solely by 

voluntary contributions. Nearly a 

million pounds a year are needed: 

send your contribution, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, $.W.! 





Treasurer: 
_ His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 


Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, OBE, MLC. T.D., MLA 

















































































































































Does your wife see red? 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greate 


r or lesser degree, the behaviour 


pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no deubt fondly 
believe are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. If you 
throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your wife has 
frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time you faced 
the truth—that your bovk-habits may well start a revolution and bring 
1984 and Newspeak closer than is comfortable. 

Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for years 
in making bookcases that house vour books behind glass and keep them 


The 


dust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, and leave 
you more room te walk around in. They allow you to ge on reading and 
buying—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be started for as little 
as £9.2.0—on deferred terms if you prefer. 
Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and furni- 
ture); only by this direct selling from Minty to you ean Minty offer you such 
fine furniture at such moderate prices. 
each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for any reason you 
can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and particulars of post- 
ordering. Write to Dept. S.3, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


re are seven Minty showrdéoms 
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thoughts and fears, developed during, and in a 
manner reflected by, the process of the journey 
itself. There is the initial certainty—I'm going 
to bring her back and leave my wife’: the mount- 
ing uneasiness—What will the firm say?’: 
remembered disillusion—‘Last time she came to 
Paris she seemed—she was—so commonplace.’ 
There is pique, fear of inconvenience, peevish 
love for his children, recollected love and 
acknowledged hatred for his wife: the vision of 
himself as a lost and hopeless wayfarer: and 
finally there is the realisation that it is not his 
mistress he loves but Rome—Rome, which, since 
he visits her there, his mistress fortuitously repre- 
sents. Thus Rome, bright with sunlight and 
pleasure, sunk in history, festooned with love, is 
seen as the heroine of his romance. An interesting 
novel, I repeat; but labyrinthine in both idiom 
and construction, so that one needs to take a firm 
hold on the golden thread of sympathy before 
venturing inside. 

Norman Gear is operating on the lunatic 
fringe. In his first novel, Gertie’s Golden Days, he 
moved on the outer borders, but now, with The 
House of Ruby Wogan, his feet are firmer and he 
has stepped several paces nearer the snake-pit 
which lies at the centre of his chosen arena. Ruby 
Wogan is a bhoarding-house keeper who collects 
oddities—a sex-batty evangelist, a blood-batty 
moron, a stage-batty lavatory. man, ef al. Since 
Ruby herself is also a trifle odd, the goings-on are 
horrendous; and into this mental underworld 
comes the gawky adolescent hero, who is not quite 
sure whether he is batty or not, who wonders 
whether to accept Ruby’s house as a grateful refuge 
for his abnormality or to strike away and seek 
sanity in a sane world. This situation is nicely 
posited, the developments are swift, the denoue- 
ment exciting. But for all he has chosen such an 
obviously noisy subject, one does wish Mr. Gear 
would make less noise. Otherwise, the banging 
and slamming and bumping will end by pro- 
pelling himself and his readers headlong into the 
snake-pit which he has just—so far—avoided. 

Sigh for a Strange Land brings refugees from 
behind the Curtain to civilisation. It pleases, at 
first, by avoiding mawkishness, by being practical 
and funny in a very intelligent way. But once 
the refugees reach civilisation, then civilisation’s 
representatives spoil everything by displaying all 
the mawkishness, disguised as ‘understanding’ 
and evidently approved by the novelist herself, 
which the refugees have so blessedly eschewed. 

In conclusion, I recommend Love and the Love- 
less for its interesting account of mercifully out- 
moded military processes—such as preparing 
horse-lines or mounting mass frontal attacks 
‘somewhere in France.’ SIMON RAVEN 
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THE VOGUE OF THE EQUITY SHARE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Ir seems to me that a lot of 
nonsense is being talked about 
the prevailing vogue of the equity 
share. Naturally more and more 
people will buy equity shares as 
they become better acquainted 
with the working of the capitalist 
Welfare State and yearn to par- 
ticipate in its growth. It is right 
and proper that they should do 
so. In America men and women 
form investment clubs for the 
joint purchase of equities and will meet even 
weekly to debate the respective merits of their 
holdings and decide on what should be bought or 
sold. The thirst for knowledge goes happily hand 
in hand with the desire for capital gain. I can 
imagine a club arguing fiercely about a switch 
from General Motors to American Motors and 
resolving in the end to do more research into 
consumer reactions to the latest ‘depth’ advertis- 
ing. The better invested it is, the more enlightened 
its members become. What a change it would 
make in our own ignorant society if the average 
worker were more interested in the fortunes of 
equity shares than in the pools! 

The Prime Minister, flushed with the success of 
his premium bonds, is said to be keen on encour- 
aging public investment in unit trusts. Unless he is 
prepared to take over the unit trust movement, 
bring down their expenses and direct the Post 
Offices to sell their units over the counter together 
with the premium bonds, I see little chance of his 
dream being realised. A Labour Government 
could tackle such a job more effectively, for, 
having already directed public attention in its 
pamphlets to the importance of the 500 major 
companies which dominate British industry, it 
could readily form a government unit trust to 
invest in them and invite public subscriptions to 
its issues. Naturally it would salve its Socialist 
conscience by imposing at the same-time a capital 
gains tax and this would automatically ensure the 
success of its equity investment policy. It has been 
well established in Wall Street that the American 
capital gains tax tends to perpetuate a bull market, 
for everyone is loath to sell and pay tax on his 
realised gain. Variations in a capital gains tax 
would therefore be as useful a form of economic 
control for a Labour Government as variations in 
purchase taxes. All they would have to do to kill 
a Stock Exchange boom would be to remove the 
capital gains tax. 
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Leaving aside the growth of popular investment 
in ordinary shares, the increase in institutional 
equity investment has been due mainly to the 
growth of pension funds. The managers of pension 
funds have wisely decided that it is essential to 
have a fairly large proportion of their portfolio 
invested in ordinary shares as a hedge against the 
fall in the real value of money, but there has been 
no headlong flight from fixed-interest securities. 
When our inflation was raging in 1957 there was a 
good deal of comment on the decision of Lloyd’s 
to allow their underwriters to invest half their 
deposits in equity shares, but the Council of 
Lloyd’s was merely following, rather belatedly, the 
lead of the Church of England Commissioners and 
bringing itself up to date in investment practice. 
If there had been a wholesale flight from fixed- 
interest securities, it would have been noticeable 
in life assurance accounts, but the average equity 
investment of the life fund is still under 20 per 
cent. of the total. After all, an insurance contract 
is a money contract and the life company is under 
no obligation to protect its policy-holders against 
a rise in domestic prices, except in so far as those 
holding ‘with profit’ policies expect to enjoy 
rising bonuses. 

* * a 

As regards our 1958 bull market I can see no 
evidence of a flight from gilt-edged into equities, 
for gilt-edged stocks have been rising pari passu. 
They actually started their rise before equities. As 
the Chancellor has been telling us that inflation 
has now been squeezed out of the economy there 
is no obvious reason why institutional investors 
should be scared of fixed-interest securities. The 
4 per cent. rise in wages this year has been neutral- 
ised by the fall in import prices and any reason- 
able rise next year will be offset by the increase 
in output and productivity which will come as re- 
expansion of the economy proceeds. Do not tell 
me that the professional investor is rushing into 
equities because he fears a 7 per cent. rise in wages 
next year. In this country the investor is inclined 
not to jump at political conclusions. He is much 
more likely to move cautiously on the basis of 
investment yields and as the Financial Times 
index of industrial shares is now giving an average 
yield of only 0.66 per cent. above that of Old Con- 
sols he will now probably begin to slow down his 
purchases of equity shares. It has long been the 
custom among conservative managers to regard 
a differential of less than 1 per cent. as a sign that 
equities are getting high or that gilt-edged have 
become cheap. 

x * ~ 

That equities should have risen over 35 per cent. 
this year while industrial profits and profit margins 
have been falling has surprised a lot of people, 
including the Governor of the Bank. But it should 
not surprise the Chancellor. He has fanned the 
boom by making money cheaper, ending the 
credit squeeze and abolishing hire-purchase re- 
strictions. And by his bold and sensible revision of 
the profits tax he has enabled some companies to 
increase their distributions out of declining earn- 
ings. I have never known an equity bull market so 
rationally based or so officially blessed. But it has 
been on the whole a very selective boom. The 
shares of the prosperous consumer-trade com- 
panies have been preferred to those of the not 
sO prosperous capital-goods industries. 

* * x 

There may now lie ahead a period of consolida- 
tion for industrial equities, but when this is com- 
pleted I am sure that the investment institutions 
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would be wise to increase their holdings of 
ordinary shares. It is absurd to compare the ‘true 
gross redemption’ yield of a gilt-edged stock with 
the yield of an equity share based on the last 
dividend. The investor must take account of the 
prospective dividends over the next few years and 
the potential capital appreciation which follows 
on dividend increases. There is no gentleman left 
in the investment world who now prefers bonds. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE further rise in the gold and dollar reserves 
Je the fall in the Treasury bill rate to 
£3 11s. 8d. per cent.—the lowest since early 1955— 
are reminders that there is still something to go for 
in the short to medium dated stocks of the gilt- 
edged market. In other words a 4 per cent. Bank 
rate and a rise in the gross redemption yield basis 
of the .medium-dated stock to 4} per cent. 
At the moment you can buy Savings 3 per 
cent, 1965-75 at 74;% to yield £4 1s. 3d. per cent. 
flat and £5 8s. per cent. to gross redemption. 
In seventeen years there is a tax-free capital profit 
of 254 points. If this is ‘grossed up’ with tax at 
8s. 6d. the ‘true’ gross yield would be £6 13s. 5d. 
per cent. This is a valuable stock for any private 
person laying out money for family purposes for 
such a period of years. The market would rise more 
quickly if the Government would only adjust its 
tap price for Convetsion 5} per cent. 1974, which 
at 1004 cum dividend (it goes ex dividend next 
Monday) gives a flat yield of £5 7s. per cent. and a 
gross redemption yield of £5 8s. 7d. This is quite 
out of line with Old Consols, which at 52} per 
cent. (high enough, surely), give a yield of a shade 
over 43 per cent. The Treasury seems to be fussing 
too much over the coming redemption next 
January of £592 million of 2 per cent. Conversion - 
stock, which is held widely by industrial com- 
panies. }t can surely take this in its stride. 


Brewery Shares 

The further government re-expansion measures 
brought fresh buyers into the equity share mar- 
kets. Among recommended consumer trade shares 
the breweries have behaved better than any other 
group, for in the declining period from May to 
the end of 1957 they fell only 4 per cent., while 
in the bull market this year they have risen by 
nearly 334 per cent. Breweries are not what we 
call a ‘growth’ industry—in the year to September 
30 the national beer output was down by 4 per 
cent.—but companies can be found which are still 
growing by the process of absorption and amalga- 
mation. WHITBREAD is the outstanding example, 
for it is continually acquiring interests in other 
breweries and is fast becoming a brewery invest- 
ment trust. Last week it announced a one-for-two 
scrip bonus in 6 per cent. third cumulative 
preference shares. This is a device for giving a 
capital profit to shareholders without upsetting the 
equity control exercised by the directors. It is not 
a practice I like, for the equity shareholders do not 
want preference shares and sell them in the market 
at any price. These 6 per cent. preference will 
therefore fall to something like 18s., and allowing 
for the current price of 99s. 6d. (up 9s.), Whit- 
bread ex bonus at, say, 90s. will return a potential 
yield of just over 54 per cent. These shares have 
tisen this year by 334 per cent. and on the whole 
I prefer JOSHUA TETLEY, which have risen by only 
25 per cent. At the current price of 34s. 6d. these 
shares yield 5.8 per cent. on dividends of 10 per 
cent. On earnings Tetley returm 13} per cent., 
while Whitbread yield only 84 per cent. Other 
comparisons will soon be forthcoming, for in the 
= few weeks many brewery results will be pub- 
ished, 
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COMPANY NOTES 


LLIED BAKERIES preliminary figures re- | 


flect the end of controls over the baking 
industry, for, despite increased competition, profits 
are substantially higher. The group profit after all 
charges (but before tax) has risen by nearly £1 
million to £6,062,000 for the year ending March 
29, 1958. The net profit of £2,843,000 is a gain 
of £781,000 on the previous year. Weston Foods, 
the largest subsidiary, has contributed a net profit 
of £377,069 as against £323,405. Shareholders 
have enjoyed increased dividends totalling 30 per 


cent. (against earnings of nearly 80 per cent.). This 
| the first lines. Five minutes later | was reading 


included.a 3 per cent. special bonus paid with the 
third interim dividend in August. The 5s. ‘A’ 
ordinary shares have always enjoyed a high invest- 
ment status, but at 39s. to yield around 34 per 
cent. they seem to discount, for the time being, 


further expansion, subject always, of course, to | 


what Mr.-Garfield Weston, the chairman, will 


have to say on the current outlook at the annual | 


general meeting. 

Brooke Bond have produced excellent results to 
June 30, 1958, but it would seem mostly for the 
benefit of the tax collector. The group income is 


up slightly from £79.6 million to £80.6 million; | 
but the tax item has increased by £792,000. Per- | 


haps Mr. John Brooke, the chairman, will give 
some explanation of this, as it may be there have 
been further amounts to write off development 
expenses this year, which are not allowable for 
tax deductions. The net profit is £1,758,399 against 
£1,622,806; after all disbursements the surplus 
remaining is £1,348,899. This remarkably success- 
ful company showed capital assets of £12.8 mil- 
lion in the last balance sheet, to which can be 
added £1.06 million arising from the revaluation 


of freehold and leasehold properties in the UK. | 


From this amount it is proposed to make a 25 per 
cent. free scrip issue, which will only absorb just 


under £2 million. The dividend is again 5 per cent. | 


tax free, from earnings of 23 per cent. (tax free) 


ial interi ’ . in | , 
pias a ape ain 8 90. pet Gaaes tox Sue, in| and spent the rest of my journey on more and 


all the equivalent of 10.1 per cent. gross. It is not 
unreasonable to expect that this rate of dividend 
could be maintained on the increased capital, in 
which case a very good yield of 5.75 per cent. 
would be obtained on the 5s. ‘B’ ordinary shares 
at 11s. This is an attractive investment, for the 
company has never reduced its rate of dividend in 
the last forty years. 


Harrisons and Crosfield have delighted share- 
holders by the payment of an additional 24 per 
cent. jubilee bonus—the company’s fiftieth year, 
in addition to the ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. 
There has been a fall of 18 per cent. in the group 
trading profits, but, with a substantial drop in 
regard to overseas taxation, the net profit is little 
changed at £547,403, against £564,109; the remain- 
ing surplus is £231,610. The company is best 
known for its large interests in rubber and tea, 
but the group interests in shipping, exporting and 


importing, insurance and engineering, etc., are | 


expanding. It would be interesting to learn from 
the chairman, Sir Leonard Paton, what proportion 
of the profits can be attributed to these other 
interests. With the dividend covered 2.8 times it 
should be possible to maintain the increased rate 
of dividend of 174 per cent. in future, in which, 


case the yield on the £1 ordinary shares at 61s. 3d. | 


is 5.7 per cent. 

Betts and Co. manufacture metallic capsules, 
collapsible tubes and tin, lead and zinc foils for 
which products there is an increasing demand. 
Recently the company has acquired Vollmann 
Brothers of Slough, manufacturers of lacquers 


acquisitions all tie in with the company’s activities 





| book, “The Eternal Laws of Success.” 
and paints, and also Neville Brothers, manufac- 
turers of metal screw caps and corks. These | 





| Advertiser's Announcement 


MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


jumped into the first railway compartment 
which seemed empty: my eyes fell on a book 
left on the seat opposite by a previous passenger. 


I took it up absent-mindedly and ran through 


it as eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. I 
learned that everyone’s memory is capable of 
fantastic feats; that an ordinary person if he has 
taught himself to control the way in which his 
brain stores impressions can memorize ac- 
curately long and complicated lists of facts after 
reading them over only once or twice. I thought 
I would test the truth of the statement. 


1 took a timetable out of my suitcase and 
began reading quietly in the manner prescribed, 


the names of about one hundred railway 


stations. I observed that, after reading them 


over a few times, I could recite the whole list 
off with hardly a mistake. With a little more 
practice I found I had committed them -o 
completely to memory that I could remember. 
them in the reverse order and even pick out one 
station from the list and say which number it 
was, and what were the names of the towns 
before and after it. 


I was astonished at the memory I had acquired 


more difficult experiments in memory, and 
reflecting kow this new control | was achieving 
over my mind would materially help me to a 
After this, I worked 
hard at this wonderful memory system, and 


greater success in life. 


within a week I found | could recall passages 


| from books and quote them with ease; names, 


addresses and business appointments were 
remembered immediately ; and in four months I 
had succeeded in learning Spanish. 


If I-have obtained from life a measure of 


| wealth and happiness, it is to that book | owe it, 


for it revealed to me the workings of my brain. 


Three years ago, I had the good fortune to 
meet its author, and | promised him to pro- 
pagate his method, and today I am glad of this 
opportunity of expressing my gratitude to him. 

I can only suppose that others wish to acquire 
what is, after all, the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 

Borg’s address is: M. O. Borg, c/o Aubaneb 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road (Rathcar), 
Dublin, Ireland. Apply to '\im for his little 
h is 
free to all who wish to develop their memory. 

F. Rozents. 
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and have been paid for out of liquid resources. 
Trading profits have increased by 20 per cent. at 
£116,785 against £97,073, and the net profit was 
£30,987 (£22,340) for the year ending June 30, 
1958. Last year the dividend of 9 per cent. was 
increased by a special payment (tax free) of 34 
per cent. resulting from the sale of certain capital 
assets. This year the dividend is 10 per cent. so 
that the 10s. ordinary shares at Ils. to 
yield 9 per cent., with the dividend covered 1.8 


times, are reasonably priced. 


THE 


H. S. Whiteside was mentioned in ‘Company 
Notes’ in our issue of July 18, when the Is. 
ordinary shares were quoted at 4s. 6d. Since then 
the chairman of this company, Mr. T. A. Barnes, 
has acquired control of the well-known company 
of Maconochie Foods Ltd., of which he has been 
appointzd chairman. This will broaden the foun- 
dations of the Whiteside group and with their 
resources and management drive, the shares of this 
company, now 4s. 44d., should prove a worthwhile 
investment. 


Dear Mother... 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 453: 


Report by Blossom 


Competitors were asked to give an extract from a letter written home, by a foreign visitor 
to this country, on the subject of one of our customs or Sports. 


I HAVE been thinking about the varieties of 
platitudes that so often appear in these reports; 
my sympathies are rather with the regular setter 
who searches for something new to say. The main 
difficulty, from my own experience, is finding 
something new to say about the regular standards 
which some of our friends maintain. But what of 
the entries not quite good enough to appear 
either under the satisfying heading of ‘Prizes’ or as 
‘Commended’? It all seems a very unsatisfactory 
business when one’s exceptional entries are dis- 
carded and the back-of-an-envelope-in-the-bus- 
queue entry proves to be a winner. Why? How- 
ever Odious comparisons may be, my sermon 
today is directed at the unbelievers who take the 
view that prizes are sloshed around to names 
rather than talent. 
Cricket for example : 

. .,. two priests came out on the field, dressed 
in white robes. (DAVID MARLER.) 

*. . . two high priests in white robes came out 
of a great temple. . . (D. G. WHITE.) 

. a score of priests robed in ceremonial 

white .. .’ (JOHN COMLEY.) 

No originality—no prizes. But Pibwob, on the 
fringe of cash, says: 

The English hurled bombs (painted red in 
parody of our glorious national colour) at their 
victims, who were granted only frail wooden 
batons to defend themselves. Should they succeed 
in warding off the missile, they ran for their lives 
to and fro in the vain hope of escape. 

On the subject of strikes, Simia wrote: 

Strikes are now one of their most popular 
national pastimes, any, often admittedly trivial, 
reason being used for indulging in this recrea- 
ae 

In spite of the next entry only just coming within 
the meaning of ‘English,’ it earns Norah Bone the 
first two guineas : 

Dear Hans: Der favourite Englische game 
schtriking ist. They have the tock schtrike, der 
drain schtrike, der bust schtrike, all sorts of 
schtrikes. It ist ein gut shport for de peoples 
vot der war hast won. Der ist der schympathetic 


schtrike, der ist der easy schtrike vot ist sit-down 
schtrike und der go-schlow they calls. Der is one 
I understand not vot’s der schtrike while der 
iron hot is. Der shop schtewardsch is der scham- 
pions und der schtrike for all folk else compul- 
sory ist. Der game ist to get der highest coscht 
of liffing index und der tollar kap to open widest. 
Vot dot mean I know not. Der Poard of Trade 
keep der schcore. Der Cheneral Schtrike ist in 
scharge and runs der inflationary schpiral. Vot 
means dot I know not neither. But der schtriking 
gut for der Fatherland ist. Vich is about der 
Pritish so endearing. . . . 

J. A. Lindon dealt with the subject of music in 
much the same way but took a liberty here and 
there. Credit where credit’s due, however: 
. . » Two woman talk all whiles, head together, 
whisper when music pp, shout when music ff . . .” 
Literary competitions and transportation, to my 
way of thinking, are neither ‘sport’ nor ‘custom’; 
anybody who has sweated over a blank piece of 
paper or in the London Underground should 
know this! 


The next prize of two guineas goes to Allan M. 
Laing because I have stood in Hyde Park and 
agree that heckling is a custom: 


. and you must know that, since for a long 
time now political meetings in England have been 
dreadfully dull, a custom has arisen of small 
groups of devoted people attending such meetings 
with the laudable ‘object of making them brighter 
and more lively. They do this by interrupting 
the speaker with questions or comments. This 
custom is known as ‘heckling’; and the game is 
played by both officials and audience. For as 
soon as the heckler has made his interruption, 
certain grim-faced men known as stewards con- 
verge upon him and carry him fromthe hall, 
beating him about the head and body the while. 
In this the audience assist, taking the oppor- 
tunity of slapping the poor heckler’s face as he is 
carried past them. There are women hecklers, 
too. . Does it not remind you just a little, 
dear Heinrich, of Berlin in the Thirties? . . . 


I took no notice of the entries that dealt with 
television as a habit; E. C. Jenkins fell here, but 
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one chunk of his entry would provide the Medical 
Council with material for many months: ‘. . . It 
is tragic, but the former well- known English guts 
is developing into telly belly. . . .” Many other 
letters home savoured of real hard Sol slore 
properly I should say hard labour, for laboured 
they were. From the remaining collection I quote 
the odd flashes of genius: 


I have never seen it [cricket] played, 
which suggests that it is like Freemasonry, except 
that ladies can take part. (VERA TELFER.) 

Even the naivest student at our great Engels 
Institute would recognise this [tea drinking] as 
an indoctrinated habit ultimately to fetter India, 
lost to the Imperial yoke, with economic bands. 

(JOHN DiGBy.) 

lugby at Tlickenham. Clod feller, 

big meat, small tlouser, lun after bloun egg, flag 
feller go flap flap. (GLORIA PRINCE.) 

It [porridge] arrived in a soup plate—all soft 
and greyish, and with as much personality and 
verve as one would expect of the more dismal 
wastes of northern Siberia. . .. (J. T. HARDMAN.) 


And now a word to Taper. Do you think that 
you could spare space one, week for a Parliamen- 
tary Primer? Particularly this would be for the 
client that wrote: . the Speaker is speaking 
for one and half hour until there remains only 
five Parliament men, all asleep. . . . 

Heather Back has been the cause of a lot of 
trouble. I set her entry aside for the remaining 
prize to find that she had hopelessly exceeded the 
stipulated limit. Sorry! But Nancy Gunter will 
be pleased—she gets it with: 

See how J am absorbing the so-charming 
English customs, so different from those in -our 
little Slovakia. Often, for example, I have 
Buscued with my amiable hostess. This is a 
week-a-day English custom where you must go 
wicket-basket-loaden to a post beside the high- 
roadway and there people stand one in the behind 
of another and soon or so-lately arrives the big 
red-colour autowagon and that it is the Buspliz 
and it stop and the attendance he say Urryerlong- 
pliz which means you must mount the Buspliz 
and he may then exclaim Ride-down-the-buzpliz! 
but. you must march down it for then all seats is 
sitten on. He next shouts Fez-pliz till you pay 
him some hush money for a docket-piece and he 
reply Cue!. (Which is reason Buscuing so named, 
I think:) Or if he be a very humble and well- 
instructed attendance he says in Buscue-talk 
Cue-ta-dux! very extreme polite. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 456 
Set by Papoose 

‘Where is the Ode to a Cottage Loaf?’ asked an 
advertisement in the Spectator a few weeks ago. 
For the usual prize of six guineas competitors are 
invited to fill part, at least, of the gap by supplying 
either the opening lines or the conclusion of such 
an ode. Limit: 16 lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
456, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novem- 
ber 18. Results on November 28. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,017 


ACROSS 


1 Record of the punctual in the 

wings ? (6-4) 
You've got to hand it to the win- 
ner! (4) 
It is appropriately numbered here 
and very influential (5) 

11 Old Nick familiarly has got the 
better place up North (6-3) 

12 Is inserted in 3 to make a pleasure- 
ground (8) 

13 Get this chap out of the way, 
useful as he is (3, 3) 

15 You need to cater for this, ask 
Kitty! (4) 

16 lepnesible to bend it (4) 

17 Origin of a regal female gradu- 
ate (5) 

20 ‘The glory and the freshness of a 
——’ (Wordsworth) (5) 

21 It’s ne’er that old bird again, 
surely ? (4) 

22 The daughter of a hundred 31’s 
could make a swerve (4) 


Afirst oe of acopy of Chambers’s T 
token for 


illusory (10) 





24 The fashion about the girl whom 
Lovelace addressed from prison (6) 

26 The little wretch got to work— 
with the dentist? (8) 

29 Has Cook been giving a hand 
with the beds? (5-4) 

30 Take one step a (5) 

31 A real nobleman (4) 

32 But his spirits were certainly not 


DOWN 
1 In plain language, fat! (5) 
2 Suitable word is needed here (9) 
3 Dear Pa, you are a show-off! (6) 
4 Does the mo rattle off 
home on this? (4-6) 
5 Oh, it hurts, my little chou might 
exclaim, writhing (4) 
7 Its leaves are often musical Lo) 
8 Troops in the entrance (5, 4 
9 Somewhat variegated this utensil (7) 
14 ape of Jude the Obscure 


tieth Century Dicti y and a second prize of a book 
one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first twe correct sélutions 
on November 18. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,017, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on November 21 


No night-cap obviously (9) 
Narrowly observes sequence, re- 
sulting in impaired vision (9) 
After morning, go red. It looks 
yellow, though! (7) 

Sailor has left the vessel for a 
little carriage (6) 

Tadpole gets this feeble illumina- . 
tion (5) 

‘In a —— nighted December’ 
(Keats) (5) 

Dog on the runway? (4) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,015 
ACROSS.—1 Compost. 5 Manchet, 9 
Mulch, 10 Milk-punch. 11 Inside. 12 Abso. 
lute, 14 Tessa. 15 Trappists. 18 Envisaged, 
20 Fanti. 22 Protract. 24 Launce, 26 Hair- 
space. 27 Drone. 28 Wisbech. 29 Portend. 
DOWN.—1 Committee. 2 Molests. 3 
Ophidians, 4 Time. 5 Millboards, 6 Napoo. 
7 Hen-runs. 8 Tehee. 13 Stage-coach. 16 
Puff-adder. 17 Swineherd. 19 Violins, 21 
Noncome. 22 Pshaw. 23 Rasse. 25 Heap. 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. Uzielli, Heathercroft, Totlar” 
I.o.W., and Mr. E. Bygrave, 36 § 











Road, Wroxham, Norwich, Norfolk. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Classified Advertisement 
Spectator Lid., 
London, 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


Is. extra. 
Department, The 
99 Gower Street, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


4 PERSONAL SECRETARY 
Literary Author and Museum Director. 
19-25, 
imterest 


ady of good cducation, 
ability. Aptitude and 
Music Society, 


preferred to experience. French an advamtage. 
Partly London and partly residential on country 
state, Living expenses all found. Prospects and 
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BBC requires producer, Natura) History Unk in 
Bristol. The unit provides the Corporation's 
main outpm of wild life and naturahst pro- 
grammes in Sound and Television. Successful 

did will be required to produce Television 
programmes of the ‘Look’ type and may also be 
called upon to undertake a proportion of similar 
work in Sound. Strong interest in wild-tife sub- 
jects essential and substantial background 
knowledge desirable. Applicants should have 
experience of production work in live Tele- 
vision and/or film. Ability to initiate and 
develop new programme ideas and techniques 
would be rated highly. Salary, £1,380 p.a. (pos- 
sibly higher if qualifications exceptional), rising 
by seven annua! incremems tw £1,930 p.a. max. 
Requests for application forms { i 











EXHIBITIONS AND 


LECTURES 
ALFRED BROD GALLERY, 36 Sackvilic 
Street, Piccadilly, London W.! ANNUAL 
AUTUMN EXHIBITION OF FINE OLD 
_.. jis - bts 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa 


MERLYN EVANS—New Paintings. STAITE 
MURRAY—Pottery. VLAMINCK— Early Wood- 
cuts, _Lithos. 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


MR. JACK LINDSAY will give a talk, 
“William Morris, Writer,’ Caxton Hall, S.W.1 
6.30 Friday, 14 November. A@mission Free 


Arranged by the William Morris Society. 





addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.856 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments Officer. 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 
days. 





salary according to ) Suitability. —Box 4259. 








APPLICATIONS are 
editor/translator at 

Europe of 
Copenhagen 


ments and reports 


Scherfigsvej, 


date, 15 December, 1959. 





ASSISTANT REQUIRED. 
DEPARTMENT. Experience of Research /Infor- 
mation work preferable. Abie to handiec figures. 
Typing essential. Salary at age 23 or over, £10 per 
week rising in two years to £11. 


5.30. No Saturdays. 
teen tacilities.—Apply 
November, to General 
Broadway, S. ‘W. 1. 





BBC requires Sub-Editors, 

Departmem. Ability to condense 
quickly and accufately for 
audiences outside the United Kingdom essential. 
Candidates should be trained journalists, pre- 
ferably with experience of sub-editing for news- 
news agencies or broadcasting organisa- 
ions. Special knowledge of one or more coun- 
tries Overseas an advantage. Salary £1,105 (pos- 
ibly higher if qualifications exceptional), 


News 
and write news 


papers, 


seven annual 


Spt.”) 


days 


Copenhaken O, 





invited for ‘the post * of 
the Regional 
the World Health Organisation, 
Candidates should have a Univer- 
sity degree, English mother tongue and a sound 
knowledge of Russian and French. The essential 
qualifications are ability to translate from these 
two languages into English and to edit docu- 
in English. Commencing 
salary U.S. $4,800 and certain allowances, For 
application forms, and further details, please 
write to the WHO Region Office for Europe, 8 
Denmark. Closing 


Office 


~ External 
to select, 


IN RESEARCH 


Hours 9.30 to 
Three weeks’ annua) holi- 
day. Non-contributory pension scheme. Can 
before Saturday, 


Secretary, LP.CS., 28 


Services 


rising 
increments t© £1.550 pa. 
max. Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference G.861 
should reach Appointments 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within five 


Officer, 





BBC requires Clerk 


general assistance im the 


draft reports 
Persian essential, 
Starting salary £10 13s. 


Officer, 


(Audience 


work 


Broadcasting House. 
marking applications SC.844 ‘Spt.,’ within four- 
teen days. 


English 


to A 


Research), 
Eastern Service. Duties include translation and 
summarising of Persian letters and reporting on 
reaction to BBC Persian transmissions as fe- 
vealed im correspondence, newspapers, ctc., and 
of the Unit. 
Essential qualifications are a thorough kaow- 
ledge of Persian and English. and ability to 

in English. Ability to type in 
and in 
Od., 
language allowance.—Write 


desirable. 
Dius 10s. pD.w. 





BBC Monitoring Service at “Caversham, near 
Reading, requires: (a) Report Writers to work 
under general direction of Chicf and Senior 


ledge and understanding of international affairs 
and ability t p for in the 
Summary, objective and accurate reports cover- 
ing political, economic and other subjects from 
a large volume of material transcribed from 
foreign broadcasts, m particular from U.S.S.R., 
Eastern Earope amd Far and Middie East. 
Specialist knowledge of one of these areas or of 
Africa  ¥ advamtage. Salary ~£1.105 (possibly 
higher qualifications exceptional), rising by 
seven outs imerements to £1,550 p.a. max. 
(6) Editorial Assistams. Duties include, in 
roughly equal proportions, reading proofs of 
the Summary of World Broadcasts and assisting 
in its preparation. Qualifications include know- 
ledge of current international affairs, ability to 
check and correct Proofs —~ and oe 


Candidates n may be —- $4 to undergo a Ba 
test. Salary £825 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional), rising by seven annual imcre- 
ments to £1,160 p.a. max. Requests for applica- 
tien ferms. stating whether for (a) or (6). en 
closing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.855 ‘Spt.,’ should reach Appointments 
iouse, London, W.1, 








CIVIL SERVICE ~ COMMISSION | 

i will be held in 1959 for the 
following : 

ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS. Home Civil 

Service and Northern Ireland Civil 

(METHODS I and Il). One House of Com- 


> 11/59. 
FOREIGN SERVICE, SENIOR BRANCH 

(METHODS I and ID. Code No. : 12/59. 

on i DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 


Mi 
I and Ii). Code No. : 17-20/59. 
STATISTICIAN CLASS (M ETHOD I only). 


Code No. : 21/59. 
EXECUTIVE CLASS and FOREIGN SER- 
VICE BRANCH B (METHOD I only) for 
gtaduates. Code No. : 22/59 
METHODS OF SELECTION. Method I con- 
sists of examination at honours degree level plus 
preliminary and 





London, 


w.i, 





THE 
HOMOSEXUAL 
LAW REFORM 

SOCIETY 


FOUNDED MAY, 1958 


Executive Committee: 


Kenneth Walker, F.R.C.S. (Chairman) 
Ambrose Appelbe, Canon L. John 
Collins, A. E. Dyson, Victor Gollancz, 
Jacquetta Hawkes, O.B.E., Dr. W. 
Lindesay Neustatter, C. H. Rolph, 
Stephen — Dr. E. B. Strauss, 

The Rev. A. Hallidie Smith 

(Secretary) 











Enquiries should be sent to the 
Secretary at our new address 
32 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON, 


W.1 











university 
Cisss 2nd. Foreign Service "(Se nior Branch) it 
must be with Ist or 2nd class honours 
AGE LIMITs. At least 201 and under 24 on 
for service in Forces or 


Service. 
(21/59), 


tes : 
Method I, 28th February, 1959. 


NATIONAL PEACE COUNCHL requires 
Gencral Secretary. Wide knowledge of interna- 





by 
i... 29 Great James 
from whom further 
ined. 








ORMOND E, UNIVERSITY OF 
MELBOURNE. Appli are invited for the 
position of MASTER (i.e., Head of the College). 
The post carries a salary of £A2,350 and other 
benefits (including superannuation) assessed at 
£A1,200 per annum. Full particulars and Paper 
of Information are vbtainable from the Chair- 
man, Ormond liege Council, Ormond College, 
Mcibourne, ~e 3, ee 2 Australia, or from 
of Uni ies of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, —, ae date applications is 
3ist December, 
SOCIETY FOR FGEECAL RESEARCH Pre- 
sidential Address. Professor C. D. Broad, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., on ‘Dreaming and Some of Its Implica- 
tions.” Manson House, 26 Portland Place, W.1. 
Thursday, 13th November, 6.30 p.m. Admission 
Free. 











STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost —. ‘Charing Cross Station). All Office 
stall (m. {). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
0044, 


Service ° 








“THE GREAT EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.” Fifth of 7 lectures on Tuesday 
evenings, 6.30 p.m., presented by The Cultura 
Affairs Office, American Embassy, 41 Grosvenor 
Sq. Arthur Mizener (Cornel! Univ.) speaks on 
‘The Noble Savagery of Ernest Hemingway,’ 
Nov, 11. 

“THE PRINCES’ IN THE TOWER. New light 
on old bones. Free illustrated talk by expert 
Anatomist. Church House, Gt. Smith St. West- 
minster, Wed., Nov. 12th, 8 p.m. Details from - 
Hon. Sec., Fellowship of ‘the White Boar. Miss 
I. Wigram, 3%© Lennox Gdns., London. S.W.1 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: The Creighton 
Lecture, entitled ‘The City of. London and the 
Opposition to Government, 1754-1774, will be 
delivered by Dr. Lucy Sutherland at the Uni- 
versity of London, Senate House, W.C.1, on 
Monday, 17 November, at 5.30 p.m. ADMIS- 


SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Reg’strar. r 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Jackson 
Pollock Retrospective, 1912-1956. Weekdays 
11-4, Sundays 2-6, closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 
THEATRE 
TOWER. 7 30. Nov. 8 (Mems. 9), 13. 4, 15: 


“Pillars of Society. CAN S111 (6-9), CAN 3475 
(before 6), Canonbury, N.1 


PERSON 


A 4 CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, qua- 
lified in hypnotherapy, treats personality prob- 
lems, fears, habits. complexes. compulsions, 
anxiety, neurosis, insomnia. — R. K. Brian, 
M.B.H.A., LANgham 4245. 19 Wigmore St.. W.1. 


A FAULT IN SPEECHES. Many otherwise able 
public speakers talk to audiences who are half 
the time daydreaming about something cise. 4 
can show any intelligent speaker, however dry 
bis subject, how to make people listen with 
enjoyment. Write for verification.—Jobn Radcliff, 
S® Avenue Road, Herne Bay. 

CANCER PATIENT (82236). Poor woman (70). 
has had severe operations. and is now fed by a 
tube, Dict must consist of milk, caus ond omer 
expensive items. Bedding also required. Please 
help us to care for her. Jewellery weloomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7. 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 














DO RISING PRICES cause misgiving? 
Then smoke ‘Tom Long’ and life's worth living. 


CASH AND CANCER. Only intensive research 
will finally rid us of Cancer. But research costs 
moncy. Will you help by sending donation (how- 
ever small) to > Sir Charles Lidbury, Hon. Trea- 
surer, British Empire Cancer Ca 
CS), 11 Grosvenor Crescent, 
or give to your local B.E.C.C. Committee. 
GHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LITD., Bankers. 
are still offering 74% on sums £20 tw £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra }% interest 
on units of £500.—Full details from Investment 
Dept. S.R., Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods. — Anglo- 
Bureau, 148 Walton St., S.W.3. 


Continental 
KNI 9906. 





HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals. 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 34. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby 
65 Great Portland Strect. London, W.1!. 
LAN 3677.) 

HOMOSEXUAL LAW REFORM SOCIETY, 
which has been —_ to have ‘the most distin- 
guished H y of any cause,” 
welcomes help Be all who support its aims. 
Details from the Sceretary, Room 29, 32 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Femaie and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St, 
London, W.1, D.X. 

LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS have selected 
that “Great Lady of Sherries,’ Isabclita, as the 
wine of the month. Try a glass in the wine bar at 
2a Duke Street, Manchester er Square, w.l. 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES. 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free bookict and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 














115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, W.1. (Tel.: REG 6693). 
at Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 

. Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc. 





MY FAIR LADY knows what she likes. Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on hot buttered toast. Oh, boy ! 
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LIKE the exciting Spanish flavour of Flamenco 
dancing? Here are two fine Spamsh flavours, 
equally irresistible—E] Cid Amontillado and Fino 
Feria. Both are superb Duff Gordon Sherries, 


POPULAR THEATRE is defined and discussed 
by Miche! St.-Denis, Arnoid Wesker, Tom Milne 
in Nov.-Dec. issue of “ENCORE,” now avail- 
abic at good bookshops in UK or USA, of 
direct, 10s. for six issues, from 25 Howland 
Street. W.1. 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION IN CALCUTTA. Would friends 
and admirers of the Indian poct in possession of 
persona! Ietters. photographs, souvenirs of various 
kinds and willing to iend them to be listed and 
photographed kindly get in touch with Dr. 
Sasadhar Sinha, c/o The Press Attaché, The 
Indian High Commission, India House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. Such material will be gratefully 
acknowledged, treated most carefully and re- 
turned as quickly as possible. All expenses im 
curred will be reimbursed. 
SHAVERS of disctimination use ‘only Chrome 
Hard Hand-honed Biades. Free sample pack.— 
Shavers Services, 64 Aldermanbury 
SKI-ING IN WENGEN. Vacancies in privately 
organised parties. December, January. Small com- 
fertable hotel, 8 min. cemre village, 12 days’ 
ski-ing. 29° ans.—Write Box 4218. 
TAKE YOUR PARTNERS a piate of cold meat 
served with Rayner’s Mango Chutney. Deticious. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 33 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
St., W.C.1) invites to an evening reception and 
reunion at the College on Friday, 27 February, 
1959 (6.30-9 p.m.) former undergraduates or post- 
graduates who entered the College during the 
years 1918-33. Applications for tickets (which are 
limited and wil! be issued m order of application) 
should be made to the Assistant Secretary, 
ee College, London (Gower 

£1. 


THE NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATING TREATMENT, 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2, 
Tel: AMBassader 4041 





“WATAPADS. Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under cach pot—S for 1@s., 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS Hort, Dept. 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents - 
desiring vacancies and men and women scck- 
img teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistamt Matfons, shovid apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (BE), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
patatory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Spccially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six me 

and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 





ing Secretary, DAVIESS, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 
Continued Overieaf 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF The Spec- 
tator, published weekly at New York, NY, for 
October 1, 1958. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing cditor, and business manager 


are: 

Publisher, E. T. Deacon, 99 Gower Street, 
London, WCi, England. 

Editor and Managing Editor, Ian Gilmour, 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl, England. 

Managing Director, H. S. Janes, 99 Gower 
Street, London, WC1, England. 

2. The owners are: 

The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 
WCl, England 


Ian Gilmour, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
England. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees. and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 


5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was 38,634. 

E. T. DEACON, 
publisher 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 13th 
day of October, 1958. 

T. DONOVAN, 
Solicitor and Commissioner for Oaths 
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EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. A trial of 
boys’ voices will be held at New College, Oxford, 
on Thursday, 29th January, 1959, Candidates 
must be between their cighth and eleventh birth- 
days. Choristers are educated at New College 
School, The school fees of £210 p.a. are reduced 
to £60 p.a. for Probationers, and to £36 p.a. for 
Choristers. Normal school terms and holidays. 
Assistance given towards later education in 
selected cases. Application for particulars should 
be made to Headmaster, New College School, 
Oxford, and entry forms returned by 2th 
January. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. ‘of Educ. (all 
examining Boards), London Univ . B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., 

Degree and Diplomas. Also for 
Professional Examinations. Prospectus 

C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford (Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59- 62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G3 lines). 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATION, Applications for admission in 
October, 1959, to the undermentioned full-time 
courses should be made as soon as possible to : 
The Registrar, University of London Institute 
of Education, Malet Street, W.C.1, from whom 
further details may be obtained. The courses are 
intended for qualified teachers with not less than 
five years’ experience. Successfu! candidates will 
be eligible to apply for financia! assistance 
as set out in the Ministry of Education Adminis- 
trative Memorandum No. 560. Advance Course— 
Department of Child Development. Diploma in 
the Content and Methods of Health Education. 
Diploma in the Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren with special reference to the needs of 
(a) Educationally Subnorma! Children, or (b) 
Matadjusted Children. Diploma in Religious 





Education (for graduates orly). Courses in the * 


Education of Children in the Junior School. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OXTON HOUSE SCHOOL, KENTON, Nr. 
EXETER. Scholarships will be awarded on the 
results of Examinations to be held in February 
and March for girls between the ages of 10 
and 14.-—For particulars apply to the Head- 
mistress. 


SCHOOL OF S. MARY 
ABBOTS BROMLEY. NR. 
STAFFS. Headmistress: Miss M. E. RQCH, 
B.A., Dip. Theol. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. Two scholarships 
ot £200, two of £100 and one Music Scholar- 
ship of £75 a year are offered annually to can- 
didates under 14, two Exhibitions of £45 to 
candidates under 15.—For further particulars 
apply to the Headmistress’s Secretary. 





AND S. ANNE, 
RUGELEY. 





Remember 


POPPY DAY 


British Legion, Haig’s Fund 


Pall Mall, London, S.W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 





LITERARY 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
but I’ve been putting it off.’ No time? For things 
you really want to do you can always make time. 
The LSJ, for nearly 40 years under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprictors and editors, has 
helped thousands to success by personal tuition 
by correspondence. It may help you. It costs 
nothing to enquire. Free advice and book from: 

Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 

GRO 8250 

‘There are LSJ students al! over the world.’ 
BOOKS, The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Bock Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 

Palzography 


BOOKS FOR SALE, Bibliography, 

and Books about Books.—Lit 14, from 
Forster, 83a Stamford Hill, London, N.16. 
FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept, B.23. 
British Institute of Fict'on-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fieet Street, E.C.4 

TV URGENTLY NEEDS “SCRIPTS! “Our 
Correspondence Course can teach you to earn 
big money this year. Persona! coaching by top 
TV scriptwiiters. Prospectus from Dept. 105, 
Television Writing School, 7 Harley Street, 
London, W.1. 

UN GRAND CHOIX de cartes de Noé! (texte 
en francais ou en anglais) se trouve chez 
HACHETTE. 127 Regent Street, W.1. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for free 24- 
page booklet which describes the openings for 
new writers . reveals that you can make extra 
income by writing, wherever you live... 
shows that R.I. students have sold work to over 
1.750 pubdlications—a record without paraliel— 
and that many earn while learning. — Regent 
Institute (Dept. 85z), Palace Gate, London. W.8. 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
“KNOW-HOW. GIFT YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION to Britain's foremost magazine for 
Writers. Send for Free R3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
B.A. Schoo! of Successful Writing Ltd. 124 
New — — London, W.1 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
sort stories,ctc., “by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive pfesentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Jadexing, Cataloguin, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, et¢. Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private i 


THE 2PECTAToOR., 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, GENUINE 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE. Available this 
Christmas for the first time since the war. The 
World’s Finest Pineapple in Perfection. Slices in 
Extra Heavy Syrup. 30-0z, tins, 6 for 33s. 
Case of 24 for 130s. gS Paid. — 
SHILLING. COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


CHINESE exquisite te hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s.. 
post is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back.—H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 173 Stoke Newington 
Rd., London, N.16. 

CORDUROY TROUSERS FOR MEN, 39s. 6d., 
post Is. 9d. Perfectly tailored, superior quality. 
Fawn, Brown, Grey, Navy, Green, 32/40 waist, 
i 33 leg.—St. James Hosiers, 43 Tothill Street, 

- 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tabicts 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1.000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 
the aig: of garlic.—Garliso! Company, Fairlight. 
Sussex. 


GOURMET’S DELIGHT 

Each carto’ contains: 15} oz. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken with Champignons, 1 x 14 oz. tin 
Chicken in Paprika, 15} oz. tin Chicken Fricassee, 
15} oz. tin Turkey Fricassee, 16 oz, tin Roast 
Turkey with Cranberry Sauce, 16 oz. tin Roast 
Duck with Cranberry Sauce, 15 oz. tin Sliced 
Ham in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz. tin Venison in 
Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast Wild Boar, 5 oz. 
tin Pate de Foie, 24 oz. tin Smoked Salmon 
and 34 oz. tin Scampi, sent for only £4 12s. 6d. 
post paid. c.w.o. Two cartons £9 2s. 6d. Send 
for our Special Christmas Gift List which is 
now available. 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. pet yard also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway. Isle of Lewis. 





KENT’S best Cox’s Orange Applies. The ideal 
Christmas present for your business friends or 
staff. Packed ir attractive presentation con- 
tainer. Delivery Nov./Dec. 10 Ib. Pack, 21s., 
carriage free. U.K. only. Special quotations over 
50. Cash with order please. — Presentation 
Apple Packs (Dept. C), Barton Mills. Canterbury. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Biue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust. men’s 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO MEASURE, 59s. 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s. 6d. Direct from makers. 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St. James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1. 











reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all janguages, Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and a a 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W . (GER 1067-9). 


BEST DUPLICATING & FING Agency in 
the North offer you a good 24-hr. service. 
Highest standard of work at reasonable price. 
Price Secretarial Bureau, 26 Corporation St., 
Manchester 4. DEAnsgate 6209. 


CLEAR DUPLICATING—letters, bound book- 
lets, designed covers, etc. — Enquiries, Seven 
Levels, North Place, Cheitenham, Gios. 


LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4d. — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 

MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. 

TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproofed in popular pastel shades. All sizes 
from 27 x 36 at 15s. Free Samples. — Kerr & 
Grahame. 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 








ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 

Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embtoidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets, Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens, 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels, 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Illus- 
trated catalogue from ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland. 
SCENTED VIOLETS, Anemones — selected 
blooms. Mixed or either, 10s. or £1 boxes posted. 
—Poltesco Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, 
Cornwall. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS from The Cocklands 
Press, Burford, Oxford Wood Engravings, 
Colourprints. etc. Appro. post free. Prices from 
3d. Overprinting a speciality. 


CRYSTALLISED FRUITS. Al! Finest French 
New Seasons, Assorted Apricots, Figs, Green- 
gages and Pears. 14 Ib., 16s. 6d. 3 Ib. Presen- 
tation, 30s. Apricots only, 14 Ib. 28s. Straw- 
berries, 14 oz., 18s, Marrons Glaces, 14 0z., 16s. 
All Post Paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. 
LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 
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SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and contributors to Volume 


200 of the ‘Spectator’ (January-June, 1958) is available. 


Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy, should be sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 
‘SPECTATOR’ LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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DELICIOUS SHORTBREAD made by Gzi- 

braith’s of Ayr. Fingers: 2 Ib., 138.; 1 Ib., &s, 

Round cakes : 1 Ib., 8s. Including U.K. postage 
—70-82 High : Street, Ayr, Scotland. 


GANYMED Ff Reproductions for Christmas C Gifts 
from 12s. 6d. (tax 1s 9d.), from all good prinr- 
shops or Ganymed, 11 Gt. Turnstile, W.C.! 
Illus. catalogue Is. 6d. post free. No tax on 
prints sent abroad. 


NEW CURTAINS FOR CHRISTMAS. . Hand 
finished, lined or untined velour. curtains delivered 
second week in December to any address in 
United Kingdom. Please state colours and length. 
required when writing for free patterns. - 
Camerons, 25 Wormwood Street, London, E.C.2 


OLD COLOURED MAPS make _ interesting 
Christmas Gifts. Inexpensive, genuine. Catalogue 
6.—P. J. Radford, Denmead, Portsmouth, Hants 


SUITABLE To ALL, including yours self. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
2:d. stamp for samples and prices: 'S. Vernon 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester 


THE MEDICI GALLERIES, of Grafton S:. 
London, W.i and Thurioc St.. South Kensinz- 
ton, invite you to visit .their Christmas displays 
of. cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts Christmas Mail Order Catalogue free on 
request. 

YOUR FAVOURITE tape recordings transferred 
to unbkble. gram. records. REG 2745. Box 4241. 





ACCOMMODATION 


THE RIGHT PERSON to share your your - flat, or 
we find you suitable accommodation. Every third 
client now comes to us by personal recom. 
mendation.—Sharesa-Flat, 175 Piccadilly. W.1. 
HYD 2545/6 








WANTED 


LARGE STUDIO-TYPE ROOM (sunny), over 
Stables, outhouse, of country house with owa 
entrance. South or West’ London, 35 miles 
ne -ae 4252. 











TO LET 


DORSET— PORTL: AND. “Furnished 1 House over. 
looking sea. Equable winter climate. 2 reception, 
1 kitchen, bathroom; al! mains. Ascots and Esse, 
44 gns.—Box 4253. 








HOTELS | 


1.0.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. Reve! in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modern 
amenities. Fully licensed. A.A. and R. 

Details from the Manager, FARRINGFORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 


RECULVER LODGE, Beltinge, Kent. Join our 
Christmas house-party. Vegetarians ¢specia'ly 
welcome. Bookings being taken for 1959.—Box 
4207 








THEY ARE TRAINING 
TO EVERYONE’S 
BENEFIT! 


Lads now learning to be seamen may be the 
skippers and men who help to keep our sca 
lines open. The future safety of our maritime 
traffic and contacts is in their hands. They mus' 
have as complete a nautica] training as possibic— 
and at the B.S.S. Sea Training School they 
receive such preparation. But, to continue this 
essential work, the School must have financial 
help. Will you picase help? Your gift, however 
small, will be most gratefully acknowledged 


BRITISH 
SAILORS’ SOCIETY 


Hon. Treasurer: Rt. Hon. Lord Coleraine. J* 
680 COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON 
Genera’ Secretary: Stanley Heesom, O. rv: E 
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